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MEMOIR OF MRS. DICKONS. 





Tue lady whose portrait embellishes our present number, is no 
longer a timid candidate for public favor; her brilliant talents 
have notZonly been’ stamped by the unqualified approbation of 
her own countrymen, at the three ‘grand theatrical establishments 
of the metropolis, but have likewise received the sanction of the 
first musical cities on the continent. Though her style of singing 
may not be peculiarly adapted to acquire popularity, it ensures 
her the admiratlon of all judges of the art, and a maturity of 
fame has rewarded the labors and:strugyles of youth. 

Mrs. Dickons, whose maiden name was Caroline Poole, is the 
daughter of a very respectable citizen of London, who was of a 
good family and education. Caroline was the youngest of two 
children, her mother being her father’s second wife. .The science 
of music may be considered to have been almost innate in this 
lady ; the earliest dawn of intellect developed itself in this branch 
and she understood the gamut as soon as the alphabet; her 
talent, indeed, was altogether precocious; for at the véry early 
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age of six years, she of herself performed a public entertainment. 
This consisted of singing, in imitation of the reigning favorites 
of the day, and playing the difficult pieces of Handel, Correlli, 
Clementi, and the fugues otf Bach, on the Piano-forte ; Miss 
Poole, indeed, anticipated that race of infant prodigies, who a 
short time back, were so much in vogue. 

At nine years of age, she became a pupil of the celebrated 
Rauzzini of Bath, to whom she may consider herself indebted, 
for much of that correctness of style and perfection of execu- 
tion which characterizes her singing, and under his auspices, per- 
formed at all the principal concerts at that musical city, with the 
most brilliant effect. At eleven, she was engaged at Vauhall Gar- 
dens ; and at seventeen, made her debut at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, in the character of Ophelia, to Mr. Holman'’s Hamlet. Her 
success, On this occasion, equalled the most sanguine wishes of 
her friends, and stamped her reputation as a performer. She was 
consequently engaged to sing at Dublin with Mr. Incledon, and 
in that city, her talents procured her that warm and cordial pa- 
tronage, for which it is noted. After about a years residence in 
this seat of hospitality, she returned to England, where she next 
devoted her attention to Oratorio and Concert singing, she was 
afterwards engaged to sing at Liverpool and Manchester, and on 
this tour, it was, that she entered into a matrimonial engagement 
with Mr. Dickons, a Yorkshire gentleman; and having enjoyed 
the supreme gratification of rendering her parents independent of 
the world, she quitted public life, and retired to she calm delight 
of domestic happiness. | 

Circumstances, which it is unnecessary to state, however, in- 
duced Mrs, Dickons again to exert her professional talents, and 
she accordingly entered into an engagement at Covent Garden 
theatre, which she commenced in the character of Mandane. ‘Her 
success equalled that which had attended her earlier cffurts. But 
notwithstanding, the policy then pursued by the managers of that 
establishment, kept her most unfairly in the back ground, and 
she scaicely had an opportunity of presenting herself to the public, 
but in the second rate characters of opératic melodramas such as 
‘*The Exile,” and «Knight of Snowdon,” Mrs. H. Johnston be- 
ing theireigning favorite, (with the manager, if not with the 
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public,) and consequently assuming the principal character in 
every new production. 

Mr. Dickons’ merit, however, did not long remain behind the 
cloud, which had been attempted to be cast before it ; an engage- 
ment at the Italian Opera, fully displayed to the public her exten- 
sive capability. She performed with Catalani, and succeeded her 
as prima Donna, on her departure from England. She was sub- 
sequently engaged for the new Drury Lane Theatre, and formed 
a very leading star in that constellation of musical talent, which 
characterized its early seasons. ; 

A dreadful fever, which had well nigh proved fatal, induced 
Mrs. Dickons, on her convalescence, to repair to the continent, 
from which step she received infinite benefit. Not of a disposition 
to let her talent lie idle, Mrs. Dickons accepted an offer made her 
by the director of the Italian Opera at Paris, where she succeeded 
Madame Fodor, who just then had left Paris for England, and 
where she was for six months a prodigious favorite. From -France, 
her tour was extended to Italy, and at Milan and Venice; she sang 
with the most decided success, and acquired the most enthusiastic 
applause. In nocity in Europe is music so generally understood and 
universally admired as Venice, at which city, she was unanimously 
voted a member of the Philharmonic society, an honor conferred 


on none but professors of the first talent. She afterwards accept- 


ed engagements for Parma, Turin, and the succeeding carnival 
at Venice; but het immediate presence in England being neces- 
sary to her own affairs, these brilliant prospects were reluctantly 


‘abandoned, and her native country once more has to boast of 


possessing her. An immediate engagement at Covent Garden 
hailed her arrival, and the London public have since had the gra- , 
tification of discovering what higher excellence foreign study 
could impart, to that which had before been considered perfect: 
The character of Rosina in Rossini’s Opera of «Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” is the only character in which her talents have yet been 
displayed, and of which the forthcoming Marriage of Figaro will 
be a further radiation. 
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MR WATER'S STATEMENT as To tot WATERLOO BENEFIT. 








Previous to the opening of the King’s Theatre for the present 
Season, it was hinted im various quarters, that no license would 
be granted for the performances there, till Mr. Waters had paid 
over a sum of 8001. remaining in his hands from the produce of 
the Benefit given by him to the Waterloo subscription fund.— 
We will not stop here to inquire upon what pretence the Lord 
Chamberlain could interfere in such an affair, or with what pro. 
priety he could render the licerse dependent on a matter of ac- 
count between Mr. Waters and any other body of persons. It 
appears, that this benefit was altogether the suggestion of Mr. 
Waters himself, by him contrived, and freely given to the fund in 
question ; and however unfair of him it might be, to withhold 
any part of the money which should arise from it, yet, inasmuch 
as no one was responsible to him for the money laid out, and as 
the committee for,conducting the subscription was not then form- 
ed, we do not see what right any one, could have to require an 
account from him, or to claim any specific sum on that score 
whatever. Mr. Waters and his establishment are, however, for 
some reason or another, which we cannot penetrate, open to 
perpetual attack ; apd a jealousy of his own fair fame which every 
honorable mind must feel, impelled him to lay before the public 
the following statement of that benefit. | 


‘* King’s Theatre, January 28, 1819. 


In consequence of some scandalous reports, relating to a Per 
formance which took place at this Theatre, July 6. 1815, for the 
Benefit of the Waterloo Fund, Mr. Waters begs to solicit the 
attention of the Public tothe annexed plain Statement of Figures, 
and he will feel most grateful to any person who would point out 
any error in the Subscripttons, which he laments being under the 
necessity of publishing, to repel the infamous calumnies imputed 


to him. 
He deems it necessary to add that there are Sixty-eight Pro 


perty Boxes in this Theatre over which he has no control.. 
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King’s Theatre on Account of Waterloo i 


To Receipts as per Signatures 
of the Parties, or their Agents 
in Subscription Book. 


| oe 
Dive, BAWO 2.00550 3 3 
Lady Fraser ....... 10 10 
Lady Collingwood... 6 6 
Mrs. Sneyd ......-- 6 6 
Countess of Antrim 6 6 
Mr. R. Leicester .. 6 6 
Lady George ...... 6 6 
Mr. Wm. Mitchell... 6 6 
Bet, TOG sacveses 6 6 
Viscount Dudley and 
OE nc nenneews 7 
John Torkington .. 6 6 
Mrs. Merrick-Hoare 6 6 
Hon Mrs Villiers .. 6 6 
Mrs Lockwood .... 6 6 
Mr W Smith ...... 6 6 
Sir Henry Bridges... 6 6 
MrsGoreLangton.. 6 6 
Mr Lloyd ........ 6 6 
2 eee ree 6 6 
Mrs Timmins 10 10 
Mrs Free ........ 6 6 
Duchess of Buccleugh 6 6 
Mrs Law and Mrs 
Bushby ...... -- 8 8 
Earl and Countess | 
Darlington ...... 10 10 
Count and Countess 
BED. acvaewees 6 6 
Mrs" Noel ........ 6 6 
Mrs Evans ........ 5 5 
Mrs Drummond Bur- 
Chistwcccsssas §- © 
Mrs Ramsden ...., € 6 
Lord Mountjoy .... 10 10 
His R.H. the Duke of 
ere . 10 10 
Mrs.T.Chaplin.... 6 6 
EarlScarborough .. 5 5 
Colonel Doyle .... 4 4 
Lady Lloyd ........ 6 6 
Mrs Rigby ........ 10 0 
Lady G. Cavendish... 6 6 
Countess of Ailesbury 6 6 
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|'To brought forward 254 13 O 
| Countess of Warwick 6 6 O 
Marchioness Downshire 6 6 O 
Mrs Brown ........ 5 5 O 
| Mr Bargese. ........ 5 5 O 
| MrChandos Lee .... 5 5 O 
Mrs Stanhope ...... 3.3 0 
Mrs Powney ..... . £3 @ 
Marchioness Anglesea 6 6 O 
Hon Mrs Bagot .... 5 O O 
| Duke of Beaufort .. 6 6 O 
SirGeorge Talbot .. 5 5 O 
Marquis of Worcester 6 6 O 
EarlofClonmell .... 6 6 O 
Duchess of Wellington 10 O O 
Countess of Cardigan. 6 6 O 
Marchioness Lans- 
ee a 6 0 0 
Duke of Buccleugh.. 6 6 O 
Countess of Chatham 6 6 O 
Duke of Grafton .... 6 6 O 
Mrs Orby Hunter .. 5 O O 
Countess of Sefton .. 6 6 O 
Marquis of Headfort 5 O O 
Duke of Clarence .... 8 8 O 
Marchioness Salisbury 6 6 O 
SirD. Mackworth .. 5 0 O 
401 19 0 
|To Subscriptions (no 
EE has eevesas 15 2 0 
417 10-7 
To receipts at Pit en- 
trance, as per Mr. 
Riley's affidavit .. 53 11 0 
To receipts at Box en- 
trance, as per Mr. 
Keith’s affidavit .. 9 9 0 
To receipts at Gallery 
entrance, as per 
Mr. Duperron's af- 
en 78 5 0 
558 6 O 
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Per Contra Cr. 
By rent of Theatre .. .. .. .. «- «+ (Gratis) 


hen tansen i, Ha ee ee 
By Police .. .. . «. (Gratis) 
By use of Opera Company and Ballet .. «. (Gratis) 
By Musical Compositions ..  .. .. .. .. (Gratis) 
‘By Composition of an Address .. (Gratis) 
By composition of a Piece, entitled «The Tr iumph 

ofCzsar."* .. .. .(Gratis) 


By charges for M: aterials taken out of General Stock of 
Theatre, Labour, &c. and paid by the Treasurer. 
appointed under the Court of Chancery, into that 
Court, viz.— 
For lighting Theatre in usual way, Trophies, Banners, 
&c for procéssion, Posting Bills, Hire of Bucket 
Lamps, Breakages, Oil and labour for Bucket Lamps 
to illuminate front and interior of Theatre ; oil and 
Jabour for lighting transparencies of his Majesty, His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the Duke of 
Wellington, Britannia trampling onthe Head of 
Buonaparte, and sundry others ; Printing Address, 
Programme, &c, fitting uptriumphal car drawn by 
three horses, trappings, decorations, &e for ditto, 
trappings, decorations, &c. for horses rode by trum- 
peters, as Heralds; Shoring-up Stage throughout, 
Materials cut to waste, and allowed for returns, 
Carpenters Labour, &c.; sundry Materials, Painting 
Carpentry, making and fixing extra Barrels, Ropes, 
&c. for descending Car, used in Ballet composed 
expressly for the oceasion, entitled ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Cesar ;" Military Bands, Advertisemsnts, .... 346 0 7 
By Charges paid by Treasurer, as per Receipts, to 
Guards, Soldiers for Processions ; R. Morris, W, 
Forster, Music Copyists ; for Printing Bills, Circulars 
and Cards ; Refreshments for Work People and 
I BO, BR god i hse e Uncles wececoenee 113 4 4 
By Balance paid into Waterloo Fund...... 99 1 1 





(Signed) JOHN BROMLEY. 558 6 °0 


What encouragement he met with from the public and from the 
nobility,Jand-gentry, collectively and individually, arehere shown ; 
if the receipts did little more than cover the expenditure, was that 
his fault? Theamount of “hat expenditure, which he incurréd at 
his own risk, shows his endeavor to furnish an attractive enter- 
tainment ; and it is very hard ; if after freeiy giving the use of his 
theatre and establishment, he should not be permitted to reim- 
burse himself the actual expenditure, without incurring the most 
odious imputations. Ed. 
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THE 


DRAMATIC SCORPION IN ITS’ OWN DEFENCE. 


a 


Nothing appears to us more unreasonable, than for any writer, 
in giving his work to the Public, to determine within himself 
that his production is unexceyitionable ; that all the world ought 
to admire it; and that any critic who disapproves must be either 
a fool or a knave, or both. But however strong such a feeling 
may exist in the breast of the writer, he is still more injudicious if 
he ventures to express it; for it is furnishing all those malicious 
and venal critics with arms against himself; it is showing his soft 
place, and proving, that open as his bosom is to attack, his head 
is a most insufficient defence. 

As to the spirit which regulates our reviews, the writings 
themselves are the best evidence ; it is an affair between ourselves 
and our readers ; ‘and whilst we possess the consciousness of doing 
our duty, and avoid as faras we can, any violence to the personal 
feelings of the authors whom we criticise, we shall feel -little 


anxiety whether those gentlemen altogether approve the quantum 


of praise or blame we give them. [It has not frequently been our 
lot to drive an'author out of his senses by the severity of our cri- 
ticism; or, at least, to be furnished with conclusive evidence of 
such an effect ; but the author of a work which we reviewed last 
month has been so ill-advised as to address to us the following 
letter. We must make many apologies to our readers for intrud- 
ing any further on their notice, a production so truly insignifi- 
cant; we dwelt on it rather too long then, as its author himself 
seems to think, but we are tempted for two or three reasons to 
lay this farrago before our readers, The first is, to convince both 
them and the writer that we are not disposed to shrink from any 
attack, but to fight the battle under their eye; and another is 
some little feeling of resentment against the author for his imper- - 
tinence ; which we think cannot be better displayed than by taking 
advantage of his weakness, to hold him up to ridicule. It would 
be impossible for us to execute more summary or complete ven- 
Vot.—XIV. No. 79. M 
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geance, it may be thought cruel ; but he knows our malice, and 
will not be surprised. Dear readers! here is the author of the 
Scorpion, (by name Scorrius,) in propria persona. Hear him. 


«¢ The auTuHor of the ‘ Dramatic Scorpion,” to the most learned 
Editors of 


“«* THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR.” 


Before I attempt to make any observations on the “‘ Review” of 
the “‘ Dramatic Scorpion” to which subject, you have been pleas- 
ed to devote, Half a score Pages of your Periodical Budget of the 
Jast month: allow me to apologize, not only for Inelegance of 
Diction, but for all Grammatical Blunders which may Occur in 
this Undertaking, to betray the scholarship of the Writer, and to | 
sHock!!! the Refined taste, of the Classical Critics of the ‘* The- 
atrical Inquisitor,’ Who, perhaps, (to adopt the language of an 
Illustrious Satirist of the present day) 

““¢ Have Just Enough of Learning to Misquote,”— 

But as I am neither disposed nor Quelified to call in Question 
the Erudition of such Literary Paragons! I shall pass on to my 
Subject, under the pleasing hope of being (at least) understood : 
However Imperfect the Language. Such are the Omnivorous 
Jaws of “ Venal Criticism” That the Works of our most Distin- 
guished Hero’s of Immortal verse, in Every age ; have not Escap- 
ed them, If not completely devoured; most basely mutilated. 
While on the other hand, the vile monotonous doggerel Pages of 
some Illiterate Poetaster have been Puffed into Popularity, and the 
Author (without the least claim to Literary merit ;) has by the 
Monthly. Reviewers been Hailed. as a new Mecenas: thus then, we 
may conclude, that the true causes of the unjust, and Capricious 
distribution of Literary Fame, are the timidity and Venality of 
Criticism : and while a Briss is allowed to guide and regulate the 
Public Sentiments of that Learned Fraternity the text of Churchill 
will never be unseasonable.— 
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«« Great are his perils ~ 
‘© Who ventures on a sea of Rhime.” 
After the scurrility showered upon our great deceased Prodigies 














of Genius, Porrg, Swirt, and Drypen: what could the Author of - 


so feeble an Effort ‘as the ‘* Sccrpion,” Expect From Dramatic cri- 


tics(at least) But all, the, Malicious Shrewdness which so obviously 
Characterizes the “ Review” of the Theatrical Inquisitor: —The 


oa 


great Mr. Pope, was told By the learned Dennis, that ‘‘ He had » 


neither sense in his Thoughts, nor English in his Expressions,” 

Mr. Dryden was told by the learned ‘* Millbourn” that ‘* He had 
Numberless faults in his English, and Inpropriety of Expression.” 
<< Concanen” the celebrated Journalist, was no less active in the 
Exercise of his abuses on the Writings of Swirr. Nor have the 
more refined classics of Pall Mall, been less industrious in the Pro- 


mulgation of Errors ; found in the ‘‘ Dramatic Scorpion,” Critics 


who are by no means less Qualified _ 
‘*To find; or Forge a fault” 

To the illiberal attack made on the Grammatical Errors of my 
Annotator, it is not my Intention to reply, from an Idea that a 
satisfactory answer, is Preparing from another Quarter. I shall 
merely reply towhat more Immediately concerns myself.— 

It evidently appears a most heinous offence against the Laws of 
Satire (in the eyes of Dramatic Critics and their mimic Coadju- 
tors) to send a Work of that kind into the World, without its 


authors Name!!! It is indeed most cruel!—most cowardly! and ' 
Why so? Because ; The Blustering petulant Linco’s! and Zempve. 


ca’s! have not an opportunity of Shaking their tossel’d Canes 
over the head of the author and Exclaiming in a rage, 

“Hoc Facinus, in Fuum Redundabit Caput"—(Pshaw!—I beg 
Pardon—I shall have the learned Inquisitors, think, I wished to be 


thought a scholar.) But let the. Actor and Reviewer alike, be ase’ 


sured that the Fear of Quill nor Cane, never for a moment de— 
ter'd the Author from affixing his name.—a name! we. KNOWN 
TO THEM, and not the least (rEsrectED)—For this offence you 
have been so Obliging as to brand me with “‘Cowardice” What said, 
a certain critic of Pope? (whose Dunciad at first appeared with- 
out itsauthor’s name) ‘ Pope, is a Lurking, way-laying Coward” 
Bravo, Mrs Dennis—Well? and had those Inquisitor Gentlemen, 
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have branded me with the appellation of ass! ape! or roap! It 
would have been but the Echo of several sentences pronounced on 
Pope, Dryden, and Swift, by the P.-rty Journalists of their day. My 
observations, with those of my Annotatur, on Private Theatres’ 
and the Poverty of Strolling Actors appear highly offensive. If not 
so much to the Critics Greatly so, ‘Those ‘ Tinsel rob’d,” Gen- 
try ; who perhaps once had the Honour to belong to ‘* Berwick's 
tag rag crew’ or tothe ** Tatter'd Throng.” 





- doom’d to strut and stare, 
To please the fools, at Every Country Fair.” 


But after all that my Learned ‘* Reviewers’ have said in favour of 
Private Theatres, and the Poverty of strolling actors, do they 
mean to say that the Private Theatres are not nurceries of vice ?— 
Or that our Magdalen! and Prisons do not give painful evidence 
of the extent of theirInjury ? or that the fortunes and feelings of 
many a Parent have not severely suffered from them? They cannot 


without giving their conscience the lie! but this they often do by 


way of business 





With so much judgment learning and penetra- 
tion as the Editors of the [xauisiror are in possession of, I am 
greatly surprised, in their speaking of the impropriety of satiri- 
zing Poverty ! They made no Distinction between, That Poverty; 
which uNAvoIpABLE Misfortune bring upon a man; and that, 
which Thro’ Improvidence, Prodigality and folly a man Brings 
upon Himself: The former is indeed an object of true Commis- 
eration ; while the Later affords an ample Scope for Satire ! By 
way of atonement for mistakes allow me to give back to Mr. Mon- 
crief His (I mean) Cervante’s marriage of Cam: I am sorry to 
have rob'd that Danpy Gentleman of merit, who, it is presumed 





has none lo spare: flis Advocate, the Inquisitor ; if he pleases, 
may tell that worthy Bardiing That the author of the Scorpion 
(unfortunately) is not skilled: in devinations: or He might have 
foretold the birth of his ‘* Rochester,”* and have spared the men- 
tion of that ‘* Well Constructed Melo Drame’’ ‘‘ The Monk's 
Cowl” The author, felt no inclination To Copy the Maxims of 








ali 


(* A Piece written some months since the Scorpion.) 
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Mhe Hired Critics, (*To copy faults, is want of Sense’) Who 
: Praise or Condemn a Piece, long before they see it. 






After: Thanking the Judicious Reviewers for their Brilliant Spect- 


7-men of poetic Satire in a ‘‘ Triptet” to Barrymore, which 
"sounds as if it should be writ on Satin” I shall proceed to give 
‘ some account of a certain Couplet in the ‘‘ Scorpion; Which 
a speaks of “ Duns” (vide canI Line 69) A phrase so highly offen- 


sive to the Satire Rectifiers of Pall Mall: But as ruey have given 
So Explicit a Definition of the Word ; I have only to prove the pro- 
priety of itsapplication Which may be done in Two Ways allow- 
ing the Error to have originated with the Transcriber or Printer.— 
First, the strong Analogy which the sound of s bears with cE 
might cause the Printer to adopt (after the word Dun.) the former 
instead of the rarer: And Thus corrupt the Reading: But if I 
may be allowed the liberty of restoring the ce to its right place 
afterthe ** Dun” (as ‘* Dunce’’) it can apply no where BeTTER> 
than to the Editors of the ‘* Theatrical Inquisitor” who, 
(SHOULD I EVER ATTEMPT A ** Dramatic Dunciap”) will stand 
‘a fair chance of Being the Hero’s. Permit me now, to restore 
the right reading of this (mutilated Couplet.) 


“* Here to delight the city, DUNCE and Slut 


Errata | Duns, Sluts, His, 
‘* The hungry Fidler scrapes THE noisy gut,”’ 


Guts, | M.S. Dunee, Slut, 
The Gut. 





Errors of this kind, cannot be more clearly proved to Exist, than 


in the restoration of Shakespeare By Jackson.—Having now replied 


to one or Two instances in The First ‘“‘ Canto’’ Which appears 


all you can (or all you Dare) attack without betraying a Want 


of Respect for Truth and Justice. I shall conclude with an Ex- 


tract from an article preparing for the Press which will give the 
full Particulars of Dramatic Quacks. And their numerous Thea- 


_ trical patients who, languish under the venemous bite of That 


Ferocious little Reptile the Scorpion. 


*« That this reptile has stung ; and enfused its poisonous matter 
through the veins of the great Theatrical Body is unquestionable, 
frem the sudden Consternation into Which the learnedQuacks are 
Thrown. The poor distraced Patients, from a strong apprehen- 
sion ; that the Bite might be Fatal : Posted away with all possible 
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Speed to Their Pall- Mall venders, of Theatrical Quackery, for an 
ANTIDOTE ; The Doctors, after feeling the Purse (PULSE, I mean,) 
and discovering the Imminent danger of Their Patients ; took the 
Accustomed Fee!!! hastened to consult their Classical «* Pharmaco-' — 





poeia,” containing all the Literary Prescriptions of the celebrated be 
ancient Physicians, Messrs. Quinctilian // Juvenal!/! Martial /!!! & 
Theophrastus! Aristophanes!! Cicero!!! Sophocles!!// andCo. Phy- Ag 


sicians, who they are particularly fond of consulting on Every 
Trifling Occasion. Though. but little Skilled in their Doctrine. 
_ After a strong Fomentation of riratTEeRy, being applied to the 
Wounds and Hartshorne to the noses, merely to keep their patients 
from Fainting. They prepared the Antidote, composed of a va- 
riety of ‘‘ Baneful Drugs,” such as—Illiberality, Slander, —False- 
hood, venal critisism, &c. The Particulars of which see Dr. Inqui- 
sitors, Quack Journal for January 1819. But strange to add, 
after all, that a Cure was announced Impracticable unless. the 
could be pesTRoYED :—the attempt was made By 
those mercenary Quacks, but to no effect; as all that those Un- 
skilful Professors have done Towards the annihilation of this Rep- 
tile, is a cowardly blow struck at its ‘© GRAMMATICAL VEINS, — 
probably, the only parts Penctrable by their Malicious and ill-di- 
rected shafts. 


«Scorpion, 


«¢ SCORPIUS.” 


P.S. I wish to apprize the Learned Criticks, that I am not ‘ 
Ignorant of the variety of Typographic Errors in the Pages of the ; 
‘* Scorpion.” But if their Busy Stigmatizin,s Weapons, could find = 
nothing to lash and Ridicule, in a Work, But a few Printer’s Blun- “e@ 


ders; Bad Grammar, &c. &c. It is the Greater proof that the 
suBJECT itself is Good ; and that those few Trifling Blemishes are 
the ONLY branches, on which the Vulture, venal criticism can 
object. e 
é 

x 
«« Be mute for ever, on satiric matter, 


If thou cans’t not to Justice tune thy song ; 
Nay !—Hireling Magpies must for ever chatter, 
Be their wild gibberish Either right or Wrong! !! 
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To several other parts of "your Learned Review, I shall reply next 
month, part, which are ‘¢ full of arts and sound fury, sigifying no- 
thing.” .* 


Lincoln’s Inn, February 16th, 1819.” 


Now, readers, you have seen the doughty satirist ! what do you 
think of him? _ 

It is a most common thing for any writer. who finds his pro-. 
ductions censured to quarrel with the language used, and to apply 
the terms “‘ abuse and scurrility” to the most temperate and mild dis- 
approbation. Whether our review of “* the Scorpion,” is subject to 
any imputation of that sort, our readers must judge; this we - 
must observe, that if ever there is any occasion on which criti- 
cism may assume additional asperity, and in censure to approach 
to vituperance, it is when a presuming ignoramus, a pert cox- 
comb of literature steps forward and dares himself to use the tone 
of criticism and satire. Such a subject it is highly meritorious to 
lash, till he roars again, which is precisely the case of ‘* the Score 
pion.” This gentleman is of opinion that verbal criticism is illi- 
beral ; monstrous absurdity! a man is to step forward and bur- 
then the press with a load of acrimonious censure, direeted against 
a liberal and respectable profession, without being acquainted 
with the language in which he attempts to write; and this is to 
pass without notice. In all the reviews which we ever read, and 
we have run over some volumes, we have always found style a 
principal subject of criticism, and grammatical errors noticed and 
censured. But to please this author, we will make him a promise 
that if ever we should again be tempted to review any production 
of himself or his annotator, that we will not quarrel with their 
grammatical errors ; but take it for granted, that grammar is to 
/ be out of the question. 

4 We are further accused of venality. There is much weakness 

+ in making this accusation, because supposing it to be true, it 
cannot be proved, and therefore may be denied. It isa very pru- 
dent, though not a very elegant maxim, ‘“‘ do not shew your teeth, 

_ when you cannot bite.” And to his insinuations that our writ- 
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ings are influenced by the theatrical body itself, we can tell him, 
for his information, that so far from this being the case, we are 
much more liable to receive from that quarter, the same kind of 
treatment which we experience from himself; the ungracious office 
of critic rendering it impossible for us to keep on very good terms 
with those very respectable persons. In this insinuation, he be- 
trays the same ignorance of the ground on which he treads, and 
the subjects he treats of, as he does in his satires,—so much for 
the spirit of the work now in the press, from which we are obli- 
zingly favoured with an extract. 

The pertinacity with which this writer continues to classify 
himself with Pors, Swirt, Draypen, and Cuurcuit1, and to ima- 
gine that by incurring censure, he is merely sharing their fate is 
highly amusing: however, it is a balm to his wounded self-love, 
let him enjoy the consolation. We will not here attempt to cal- 
culate the precise time, when “ the Scorpion” will become the ex- 
clusive property of trunk makers, and pastry cooks. For our own 
parts, we can assure him, that we should have considered his work 
too insignificant to notice, had it not been sent to us, by a gen- 
tleman, who stated himself to be the organ of a considerable body 
ot our readers, with a particular request that we would give our 
impartial opinion of it: and to oblige these persons, we have 
done so. | 

Of private theatres, we have attempted no defence, and do not 
doubt, that there may be many such as “the Scorpion” des- 
cribes ; but we repeat our assertion, that there are some institu- 
tions of that nature, in London, to which his imputations cannot 
apply ; and where none of the scenes, persons, nor consequences, 
he enumerates are to be observed. It has not been his fortune to 
know any of these ; his connexions and pursuits have led him to 
those of which he gives so inviting an account. We likewise re- 


peat, that to censure poor players, merely because they are poor, is 
mean and contemptible. ‘. | 
Scorpius also charges us with his typographical errors. We 
put it to all our readers, whether those which he takes this tardy 
opportunity of correcting, (and which, by the bye we firmly 
believe to be alterations of the manuscript,) were ey typo- 
(To be continued.) 
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DOMBROWSKI; OR THE PATRIOT’S TALE. 





































(Continued from page 15.) 


' 


Weat length reached Wilna, and were conducted to the quarters 
of the Hetman of the Cossacks. Dombrowski's rank was written in 
his countenance ; it eommanded respect; and the Barbarian ‘chief 
received us with a sort of rude civility. We were in darkness in 
his apartment, and a desultory and languid conversation was 
faintly kept up at intervals, in the French language, which the 
Cossack neither spoke nor understood very perfectly ; the young 
officer, who was of our party not uttering asyllable, Lights were 
. at length brought, and a surgeon attended for ‘the purpose of 
*) dressing our wounds. He first examined mine, which- being 
4 mere thruat of the pike in the flesh, oceupied but little of his atten- 
3 tion. He next proceeded to attend to Dombrowski's ; this was not 
+ .dangerous, but the ball yet remained in the wound, and it was 
necessary that it should be extracted. This operation was tedious 
and painful, and occasioned a copious effusion of blood. A deadly 
x pale overspread his countenance, his eyes closed, and he sunk 
~ back exhausted with fatigue, want, loss of blood, and pain. The 
young Pole rushed forward to support. him; io this agitation, 
false mustachios fell to the ground, the cap was thrown off, and a 
profusion of black ringlets showering down round her face, be 
trayed Emilia. Surprise and admiration held me immoveable ; the 
several events of the day had been too much for my spirits, and I 
was perplexed and confounded. She supported her lover's head | 
on her bosom. and addressed to him the sweetest accents of conso- 
e lation. When his eyes again opened, it was upon her whom his 
: soul adored ; he struggled to azeak, and at length exclaimed, 
= ‘ GoodGod is it you Emilia? or do 1 dream.” She endeavoured 
to cogapose him, and as he recovered, she succeeded. The Cos- 
sack chief seemed struck with a sort of stupid surprise mingled 
with admiration. Emitia, by my advice replaced her cap and 
mustaebios, for Cossack and other officers were now constantly 
coming im te the room where we sat, and rendered any explana- 


tion ar conversation impossible. The surgeon a the 
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dressing of Dombrowski’s wounds, which afforded every prospect 
of healing in a short time. Supper was now served, and the 
whole of the Hetman’s staff entered to partake of it. We pre. 
sumed that it was the custom, and perhaps that quarters were 
scarce ; otherwise, the Barbarian's politeness was deficient in not 
offering us a private room. ‘This meal we would have fain de- 
clined, but the calls of nature were urgent ; we had not broken 
our fast this day, and we felt the necessity of taking some nourish- 
ment. The table was well served, nor could we complain of the 
meal either in respect to quality or quantity. The Russians con- 
versed in their own language, which was a sufficient excuse for 
our not joining in their discourse; we sat in silence, endeavour- 
ing to read each others feelings in our countenances. The Bar- 
barians drank freely, and one by one retired, till at length we 
were jleft alone with the Hetman, who with more politeness than 
could have been expected from a Cossack, agreed to abandon his 
own room in favor of Miss Merton and to procure quarters else- 
where ; he also sent a servant in quest of a French-woman belong- 


ing to the barracks, for her assistance. When she arrived, hé — 


showed me and Dombrowski into a small barrack room, furnished 
with two beds, and retired. Left to ourselves it might be sup- 
posed that some interesting conversation would have passed be- 
tween the General and myself; the reverse, however, was the 
case. I could not recover from the stupefaction into which the 
rapid current of important events, to me so new, had thrown me, 
nor did he seem more inclined to hold discourse; his mind 
was totally engrossed and abstracted; he was not present to 
the moment ; but whether it were Emilia or Poland on which his 
thoughts were fixed, I could not decide. Utterly overcome by 
fatigue, I threw myself on my bed, and was soon lost to the cares 
of this troublesome world. It was probably late ere Dombrowski 
slept, for when I awoke in the morning, he was in a profound 
slumber. I would not disturb him, but sat by his side, contem- 
plating with admiration, the placidity of his features, commisera- 
ting his feelings, and conjecturing what might. be his ultimate 
fate. He shortly aroused himself ; he was rather weak from loss 
of blood, but otherwise not much inconvenienced by his wound, 
He leant on my arm, and we proceeded to the room we had last 
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night supped in. How proud did I feel to act as the supporter of 
this great man in misfortune. His features had recovered their 


 wonted strength of expression, which had now settled itself into 


that calin yet stern inflexibility which no future misfortune could 
shake. He spoke not to me of Poland, not of Emilia, but his mind 
was intent on both, When we entered the apartment, we found 
Emilia there already ; she had by some means or other recovered 
part of her personal baggage, for she was now in female attire. 
She was reclining against a table, her head on her hand, her eyes 
turned towards the clouds, she seemed to inquire of the heavens 
why virtue was thus unfortunate. She was deep in thought, and 
perceived not our entrance, till Dombrowski had approached her 
and taken her hand ; she turned towards him without starting, 


- and cast on him a smile of so sad, so tender an expression, as 
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pierced my very soul. Oh! how great was the eloquence of that 


". smile. , He kissed her hand with devotion and resigned it, but for 


a time, neither uttered a word. Both seemed afraid to commit 


themselves to speech, lest tenderness should overpower every 


other feeling. Emilia at length broke silence, for the purpose of 
accounting to Dombrowski for her unexpected appearance amongst 
us. She said, ‘* that she had long before made the resolution, 
and had provided herself with all necessaries ; that his mother 
was acquainted with her design; that she had arrived at the 
Polish camp on the preceding morning, after the troops had com- 
menced their march ; that she had represented herself as an aid- 
de-camp of Dombrowski's, and had been directed to that part of the 
field where she ‘might expect to find him ; but that come mistake 
had prevented her doing so; that she had been in almost every 
part of the action ; but had never discovered his station till the 
moment she came to it, which was that in which he fell.” The 
Hetman now arrived, and made polite inquiries after all. We 
breakfasted together, and then learned that General Suwarrow 
was shortly expected, to whom we were to be introduced. I 
thought I perceived Dombrowski’s countenance change a little on 
this information, but it soon recovered its serenity. Emilia, I 
remarked, turned as pale as ashes. Dombrowski whispered to me, 
“ plead your being an English subject, insist on your liberty, and 
urge the same on behalf of Emilia.” He had scarcely pronounced 
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these words when Suwarrow arrived. At first he did not per. 
ceive us, but was in close conversation with the Hetman for some 
time. The Cossack then said, ‘‘ permit me to present to youa 
Polish General, his aid-de-camp, and a lady, who were last night 
brought in prisoners."" We advanced—Suwarrow no sooner per- 
ceived Dombrowski, than a grin of satanic nsalice shone on his 
countenance as he exclaimed—‘ Ah! traitor art thou in my 
power? ‘tis well! Fate I thank thee! if he escape me now, | 
ask no more for vengeance. Chains here! Chains I say, for this 
traitor.” Never did human voice and gesture express more 
forcibly the excess of triumphant malignity. Dombrowski heard 
it unmoved; not the slightest variation was perceptible in his 
countenance ; it fell on him harmless, as the thunderbolt on the 
mountain. Emilia appeared to be struggling to maintain her 
dignity ; affected, strongly affected, she evidently was, and as the 
tyrant cast an inquiring look upon her, hér nature seemed almost 
ready to dissolve in the effort to remain unmoved. J, who was 
the least interested, was the most visibly struck of any of the 
party. I was astonished and confounded, and even the Hetman 
seemed surprised at the virulence of the haughty Russian. fF at 
length recovered sufficient presence of mind to address the General. 
** For myself and this lady,” said I, with more haughtiness than 
I had ever assumed in my life, ‘‘ I claim the privilege of English 
subjects ; whether or not you will respect that eharaecter, mast be 
left to your discretion.’ ‘‘ Is it usual for English subjects to wear 
the polish uniform ?” sarcastically asked he. ‘‘ That I am what 
I represent myself to be, I have it in my power to prove, General 
Suwarrow ; for my dress I shall not undertake to aceount.” | 
presented him with, a letter of recommendation, addressed from 
the Marquis of Ormondale to Prince Menzikaff, which he hastily 
surveyed and returned. <* You will not be considered a prisoner 
of war, sir,” replied he, ‘‘ but will be furnished with passports to 
wherever you wish to go.” I coldly bowed. ‘‘ With this lady and 
her friends,” continued he, ‘ I have the honor of some acquain- 
tance, upon which I shall presume for the present to take her 
under my own protection.” I cast an inquiring eye on EMmilia and 
Dombrowski. The latter suffered the dignified serenity of his 
features for a moment to be ruffled by a scowl of indignation. 
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Emilia, vegardless of herself, and absorbed inthe fate of Dote- 








> browski, her powers fully excited in the efforts to maintain an 
- appearance of composure, was altogether passive ; she eve suf- 


fered the man, whom of all others her soul most abhorred, to ap- 
proach her and draw her arm through his., By this time, the 
commands of the conqueror were fulfilled, and two of his myr- 
midons stood ready with the chains which he had ordered ; they 
were fixed by his direetion on the hands and legs of the Polish 
hero, who betrayed not the slightest emotion: During this opera- 
tion, gratified malice sparkled in the eyes of the barbarian, and 
yet I fancied I could trace in them some symptoms of disappoint- 
ment that the soul of his prisoner was unsubdued: ‘¢ Take him 
to the dungeon,—no, 20, in the citadel of Wilna; to-morrow 
morning a council of war shall adjudgée the punishment due to 
his treason.”” Dombrowski advanced with his guards; his head 
rather hung down, and his eyes fixed to the ground ; he dared 
not raise them; his sow! was warring with itself, and a glance 
might have decided the contest against his firmness. Emilia 
gazed on him with & fixed and stupid stare ; it-was void of expres- 
sion, it marked her internal anguish ; it was evidently the nearest 
approach to serenity she could make. And will he quit the room 
without one hook, thought I,—he at this moment approached the 
door, my eyes alternately wandered from him to Emilia, He raised 
his head, he ventured on one glance, I marked it ; their eyes rivet, 
but ah! how instantaneous they parted. Each turned, it was a 
look not to be endured; though they might bear up under their own 
misfortunes, they could not bear despair reflected from the other's 
countenanee, If amoment more Dombrowski was lost to our own 
sight, and my attention was for a short time fixed on the sound of 
his footsteps as he descended the stairs. It was firm and unhesi- 
tating, and I whispered to myself. ‘< Yes! Dombrowski is him- 
self,” Suwarrow then asked me, ‘‘ if I wished my passports made 
out for St. Petersburgh?” I thought I perceived in his manner 
somewhat of civility, and a wish to oblige ; of this I was resolved 
to take advantage, and answered, “‘ that if there were no objec- 
tion, I should wish to remain a day or two in Wilna.” He re- 
plied graciously and with freedom—‘‘ Oh none at all; you will 
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not find it very pleasant; all is bustle and confusion, and un- 
less the Hetman can accommodate you with quarters, I am afraid 
vou will get none. I could answer only by a bow—ere my body 
was raised, he and Emilia had quilted the room. I immediately 
sunk into a chair; and was overcome with all that had passed, and 
found it impossible to collect my ideas. The events of this fatally 
short campaign, again and again recurred in rapid succession, and 
passed through my mind with a velocity which prevented me from 
combining any two ideas —I was lost in a hurricane of tumultuous 
emotions, and was incapable of deciding on what course to pur- 
sue. I felt myself bound to the fate of Dombrowski, nor could I 
think of leaving Wilna whilst it was thus precarious. The Het- 
man remained in the apartment; barbarian as he was, this man 
did not seem destitute of humanity or politeness, he really ap- 
peared to pity us; he gazed on me for some time, and marked my 
gloomy abstraction ; then, advancing towards me, he assured me 
that it was in his power, and that he should feel very happy in ac- 
commodating me whilst I stayed in Wilna, and that he should 
feel hurt if I sought it elsewhere. My heart was too full for speech, 
I could thank him only by gesture. He observed my agitation 
and left me. I wandered out into the streets of the town. I tra- 
versed them with a hurried step, yet without any object in my 
walk; the streets were filled with bustle, troops and artillery march- 
ing, guards changing, and suttlers plying their trades, filled the 
town with noise and tumult. I gazed on these things without 
seeing them ; my faculties were not employed in reflection, they 
were rather annihilated, and yet within, all was wild commotion ; 
my disordered spirits impelled me to locomotion, I walked fast and 
long, J returned not till I had perambulated every street in the 
town. I had been out hours, and yet no connected train of 
thought, no consequential ideas occupied my mind. I was at 
length exhausted by the strength of my emotions and the 
violence of the exercise, When I reached the Hetman’s quarters 
I found him and his staff preparing to sit down to mess. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE RIDOTTO.—No. IX. 


‘<< Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, ilen faut convenir—Est ce un 





*% + % * % * * * * 


During the whole of the performance, I had observed my friend 
Fitzroy’s attention to be earnestly directed towards a lady, who 
sat a few seats before us; the capacious size of whose bonnet, 
and the intent observation she gave to the stage, prevented our 
catching a view of her face. When we stood up, during certain 
intervals of the performance, I perceived him anxiously endea- 
vouring to obtain a complete gaze, in which he was unable to 
succeed ; and his disappointment produced all those symptoms, 
which may be included in the term fidgetty. As he made no remark 
to me on the subject, and I knew him to be very susceptible, I 
did not disclose to him, how truly | had interpreted@ his gestures, 
but proposed oftener than once, to return to the pit, whence we 
had strayed. To this he constantly objected, under pretence of 
hearing the music to better effect in the gallery; the music, I 
knew full well, occupied but little of his attention: I acquiesced 
in his whim, however, and in the gallery we remained till the 
close of the ballet, without my friend's being gratified by one full 
view of the object of his curiosity. We had been sitting at that 
end of the gallery, from which the egress is through the coffee- 

room ; and as soon as the curtain had fallen, Fitzroy bustled out 
as fast as he could, se®mingly anxious to avoid some one. When 
he reached the coffee-room, he seemed to change his mind, and a 
lurking ungratified feeling held him to the spot. Ina short time, 
the lady approached, in the company of another; Fitzroy stood 
aside, and as she passed, stern!y pronounced his name in her ear ; 
she turned round, her eyes met his; ‘‘ Fitzroy! great God!” she 
exclaimed, and fainted on the spot. | 

With a want of feeling which I considered highly reprehensible, 
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Fitzroy, instead of attempting to repair the mischief he had occa. 





sioned, left the place with remarkable promptitude ; for my own 


part, I could not reconcile such a step with my feelings of huma. - | 


nity. I immediately assisted in supporting the lady, whilst her 
cumpanion, assisted by other females whom compassion excited, 
applied water and other usual restoratives. On recovering her 
senses, the lady looked anxiously around, as if fearful of some 
dreaded object meeting her sight; but perceiving her security, 
she returned to composure, and urged. their departure. I could 
not think of thus leaving her, lest her indisposition should recur ; 
but on reachi ng the eptrance of the theatre, I procured a coach, 
aud eseorted the ladies to their residence, which was at a private 
street in Mary-le-bone. During our ride, the fair invalid made 
no allusion to what had passed, but maintained a total reserve, 
apparently Jost in thought; her companion took the cue, and 
endeavoured to amuse me by trifling conversation on common- 
place topics. Highly excited as was my curiosity, I made no 
impertinent display of it, expecting to obtain from F. a full 
explanation of the mystery. When we reached the abode of the 
dameels, I nwerely requested permission to call again to make 
inquiries after them, received qa card, with thanks for my atten- 
tion, and then made the hest of my way to F's. ladgiags. 

I found him, in what may be termed a brown study, from 
which my entranee scarcely aroused him, The first words he 
spoke were, ‘‘I], I have made a damned fool af myself this 
evening ;” to which, I, anxiuus to give a jocular turn to our 
cquversation, answered, ‘* nathing uncemmon in that.”’—-* I am 
in po hymor to jest now.”—** So it should seem, nor to be com- 
monly civil either. By an abrupt appearance before a lady who 
certainly did not expect to see you, you occasian her to faint, and 
then skulk off, without offering se much as an arm or a smelling- 
bottle.” 

** Prithee H. have done with your remarks; your sagacity ean 
never reach the merits of this case, so do not attempt to judge af 
them ; if I had run away without making myself known, 1 had 
done right.” ‘That, I dare say," added I." But a cursed 
Curiosity to observe what effect my appearance would pseducc, 
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and a hankering fondness, which time and absence have not 
overcome, impelled me to present myself, and the moment after 
to repent having done so.” 

“<If vou are disposed to explain all these enigmas to me,” said 
I, “‘do so; if not, let us change the conversation; as there are 
few things less pleasant than listening to obscure allusions toa 
subject on which you are totally ignorant.” ‘* It is nothing more 
Ned, than one of those cursed foolish pranks, for which I am 
notorieus; but the story, such as it is, shall not be kept from 
you.” With this, he opened his bureau, and pulled out a small 
bundle of letters, which he laid on the table, and thus proceeded. 

«<The tirst time I’ saw the lady, who now interests you, was at 
Bristol. I was casually resident there a few days, during which 
time I had contracted an acquaintance with young Lord G, who 
had come over from Bath, on a little affair of business, and like 
myself, was detained. We were both at the theatre one evening, 
when about the middle of the performance, G. observed a very 
fine young woman come alone into the pit, and take her seat. 
His attention had been directed towards her some time, when he 
turned mine to the same object, and inquired, ‘‘ What do you 
think of her ?”—** Her behaviour and appearance,” observed. I, 
‘‘are modest enough ; but her coming to a theatre alone, has a 
rather suspicious appearance.” ‘‘She is devilish handsome,” ex- 
claimed he ; ‘‘ perhaps some upper servant in a family here.” In 
a few moments, he ventured another remark, and at length, un- 
able to repress his curiosity, “‘ By G—d I must speak to her; let 
us go down into the pit.”—** No, no, faith,” answered I, “you 
may make the best of the affair ; I leave it entirely to yourself.""— 
“No, that will never do,” replied he, ‘we must not separate ; 
beside I wish you to sit on the other side of her, and keep imper- 
tinent fellows away.""— Upon my soul! a very honorable office” 
I did, however, humor him, and we took our places on each side of 
the lady. During the remainder of the evening, G. was very 
assiduous in his attentions to the lady, and kept a continual rattle 
of unmeaning compliments ; for my own part, I took little or no 
notice of either, and availed myself of such amusement as the 
stage afforded. ‘The lady, notwithstanding, frequently addressed 
herself to me, and seemed desirous of attracting my notice. At 


the close of the entertainment, G. informed me, that he intended 
VoL. XIV.—No. 79. oO 
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to see the lady home; on which, I proposed to leave them: he 
would not hear of this, but insisted on my walking with them. 
When we reached the house, I saw that he intended to go in, and 
I again attempted to withdraw, but G. would not allow me ; he 
assured me that he intended merely to take a glass of wine, and 
should not stop half an hour. Thus seduced, I entered ; wine was 




















called for, and brought ; and the conversation, if such it might be 


termed, became general between the three. 

To G's. no small mortification, and rather to my diseomfture 
than otherwise, it appeared, that the lady had conceived a most 
decided partiality for me, and an adequate dislike to G. For this, 
there was no accounting. In person, G. had greatly the advan- 
tage of me; he was tall and handsome, his manners were polished, 
his dress dashing ; and as I always addressed him by his title, in 
eommon calculation it should have had its weight; he had all the 
evening been endeavouring to acquire her favor, whilst I had 
manifested the most perfect indifference ; perhaps this was the 
secret. In the course of our little badinage, the lady contrived to 
draw from my finger a ring, which she would by no means resign, 
but insisted on retaining as a pledge for my calling again ; it was of 


no very great value, and I did not think it worth while to quarrel _ 


about it; so I even left it, and shortly after midnight we de 
parted; the lady permitting to G. only the most distant salute, 
bestowed on me a cordial caress. 

The next morning I breakfasted with G.; little allusion was 
imade to our proceedings of the evening adlion and an excursion 
to Wales was agreed upon between us. We accordingly hired a 
small vessel, and proceeded thither. We did not penetrate far into 
the country ; but after rambling about for a day or two, returned 
to Bristol, whence G. the same evening, set off for Bath. 

The loss of my ring began now to vex me a little, I could 
consider it only as thrown away, I was determined to attempt the 
recovery of it. I accordingly dispatched from my inn a polite 
mote, requesting that the ring might be returned to the bearer; 
to this, I received an answer, that it would be delivered to none 
but myself; but that I might have it by calling for it. I was rot 
so bashful as to decline this, and in the course of an hour er two, 
I waited on the lady. 

1 know not how it was my friend, I must before have been 
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q blinded; a new light now broke in upon me, and I found. this 
4 fair, whom 1 had before treated with so much indifference, to be 
4 an object which might have revived the torpid bosom of age to 


rapture. Never had so perfect a form before met my eye; never ; 
had I gazed on a more lovely countenance; she then appeared to 
me beauty's queen. I know not whether you have observed her - 
person; if so, you have seen more than I can describe: that lofty 
and commanding figure, those finely formed limbs, that face, 
which composed of features lovely each in itself, glowed with 
ruddy and sparkling health,and beamed the brightest good humor ; 
those dark blue eyes which might have shot fire into a statue, 
those raven locks which completed the abundance of her beauty, 
I eould no jonger look with indifference ; no, my friend, I was 
Jest ; and one moment now effected, what had before for hours 
been attempted in vain. 

I was captivated ; Anne, for so she is named, seemed to me 
to. outshine all the beauties I had yet beheld ; and I was now at 
her feet. I had before discovered that there was no reason to 
despair ; and all those little indications of partiality, which had 
on our former interview, been received with such coldness, were 
now invaluable to me. Knowing, as I did, her sifuation, I was , 
infatuated ; I could not tear myself from her, and during my stay 
in Bristol, we cohabited. 

This endured about ten days; and notwithstanding all the 
mistrust with which testimonials‘of that kind should, under such 
circumstances, be received, she demonstrated an unequivocal af- 
fection for me,. Her history ] found to be this ; her father was a_ 
farmer at Exeter, from whom she had been persuaded to elope, 
by the master of a merchant vessel, lying at Bristol. _ He had 
brought her to this port, and remained with her for some weeks, 
whilst his vessel was taking in her cargo; and the evening béfore 
the vessel sailed, Anne supped with him on board, and was per- 
suaded to sleep there. In the morning she found, to het grea} 
surprise, that they had weighed anchor in the night, and were 
new standing out to sea. The vessel was bound to South America, 
and however strong might be the ties which bound her to her 
seducer, they could not overcome her reluctance to taking so 

long a voyage. As the vessel had not cleared the coast, she 
insisted an being landed ; and so vehemently wnged this, that her 
92 
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lover was compelled to acquiesce ; and giving her a sum of mioney, 
the ship’s boat was sent off with her, to the first convenient land- 
ing-place. She had promised to return home, but her courage 
failed her; she dared not encounter the indignant anger of her 


parents, nor take to them her shame; and she therefore took up 


her abode in the same lodging in Bristol, which she had before 
occupied. When her money was entirely expended, she had been 
compelled by the urgency of circumstances and the instances of 
her landlady, to tax her beauty for the means of subsistence ; and 
this system had been of a fortnight’s duration, when I encoun. 
tered her. 

Under these circumstances, I conceived myself bound to supply 
her, and offered her such presents as I presumed she might other- 
wise have received from other persons; but she would not allow 
me to repeat this. I furnished the household expenditure, but not 
a sixpence more would she accept. .This was a satisfactory proof 
of his sincerity. Her behaviour was throughout the most obliging, 
kind, (nay, I must call it affectionate) you could conceive, and 


ingensibly won on me.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE MINOR THEATRES DEFENDED. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


I was not surprized to observe in your last number, a letter 
containing opinions different from the general tenor of your own; 
the impartiality which characterizes your work renders such an 
occurrence little remarkable. In your critical capacity, you have 


frequently expressed approbation both of the performers and the 


performances at the Minor Theatres, and born testrmony to the 
earnest endeavours of the respective managers of those establish- 
ments, to acquire the favor of the public. In this approbation, 
Mr. Editor, I have participated, because I have thought with you, 
that the proprietors of those establishments have evinced a lau- 
dable zeal for the entertainment of the public. ~ 

Your correspondent, Peeping Tom, however, thinks that they 
have been deficient in this zeal, and that all their efforts, (which 
he acknowledges to have been considerable,) have fallen short of 
the standard which he would prescribe to them. I am the more 
inclined to discuss this subject with Yom, because he appears 
possessed of candour and a genuine anxiety for the welfare of 
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dramatic institutions; and the imputations which he casts upon 
the managers of these establishments I think he will, upon a 
little reflexion, consent to waive. He reproaches Mr. Dibdin and 
Mr. Elliston, for not engaging all the principal performers not 
employed at the Theatres Royal ; and in short, for not placing 
their respective establishments upon a footing with the patent 
Theatres. But has Tom, ever calculated the expense of so doing ; 
has he ever adverted to the difference of size between these two 
classes of Theatres; and what is equally material, the difference 
of the admission money? If he has for a moment, turned his 
attention to these points, how can he expect that they should be 
equal in excellence of performance? how can he expect that a 
Theatre whose largest receipt is about £250, (I believe the Surrey 
will not- hold more;) or s€150, (which is the outside of the 
Olympic,) should present a company of performers equal to that 
ofa Theatre, the receipt of which is near €700?—I will venture 
to affirm, Mr: Editor, that had either Mr. Dibdin or Mr. Ellis- 
ton engaged the company enumerated by Tom, the pay list would 
(with all the necessary underlings,) have nearly equalled that of 
Covent-garden. It would have been utterly impossible for Mr. Dib- 
din, and still more for Mr. Elliston, even by assigning to them in 
proportions, the entire receipts of their respective houses, to have 
afforded a salary in the smallest degree adequate to the merits or 
expectations of the gentlemen and ladies named by Tom. I am 
surprised, Mr, Editor, considering the dimensions of his Theatre, 
that Mr. Elliston has been able to do so much as he has done; his 
own exertions, to be sure, contribute most materially to the 
efficiency of his company. 
The other pomt on which Tom thinks these gentlemen repre- 
hensible, in the literary merits of their productions. Mr. Dib- 
din, he wishes to compose his pieces with as much care as if they 


were intended for a Theatre'Royal. _ How long does Jom imagine | 


this would take. Iam inclined to think that even Mr. Dibdin’s 
rapid pen could not complete a full piece, adapted for a Theatre 
Royal, in a shorter time than three months ; that is four in ayear, 
and does Tom imagine, that four good comedies in.a year would 
create as much attraction for such anestablishment as Mr. Dib- 
din’s, as four slighter pieces in a month? If he thinks this, he 
knows little of the knack of managing a minor Theatre, where 
the appearance of bustle, liveliness, change .and novelty is the 
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surest bait. I will say nothing of the inconsistency ofan inferior 





company attempting, what a first rate one only, couldeffect. But | 


then, if Mr. D. cannot produce these good pieees fast enough, 
he is to employ the pens of others. I must again ask Tom if he 
thinks any writer capable of producing a comedy, that could 
stand the test of public criticism, would be content to share 
half the profits of the Surrey Theatre, on the 3rd. 6th. and 9th. 
nights of its performance; Elliston is likewise upbraided for 
employing the pen of Moncrieff, to display the talents of his 
company ; and this writer is reproached for the inferiority of his 
productions. Why was not Oulton, Soane, Jameson, Dibdin, 
Bearley, Arnold, Colman, or Kenney employed? asks Tom. 
As respects the last three and Mr. Dibdin, I would ask the same 
question as I did with regard to the Surrey, on the point of re- 


*muneration ; which questron, I should think, must be a suffi- 


ciemt answer for Tom. Mr. Arnold professess himself to be ex- 
ceeding averse to the exercise of his pen, and to this, his own 
Theatre may bear witness. Mr. Soane thas been employed, has 
written and been paid for a piece, which Mr. Elliston has never 


thought it worth his while to produce.— Mr. Oulton formerty did . 


produce at that Theatre, a piece, (not original by the bye,) 
calted ‘‘ The Middle Dish,” which was as sorry as any piece I 
ever saw ; and as to him, Beazley, or Jameson, I decidedly think 
Moncrieff superior to either of them: Whether this ingenious 
gentleman is fit to write for a Theatre Royal, remains to be 
proved, report says he has a comedy forthcoming at Drury-lane ; 


and then we shall know. It appears to me, however, rather in- — 


consistent first to pronounce the major part of Mr. Elliston’s 
company to be ‘ a sight it humbles him to look on’, and then re- 
proach Moncrieff, who wrote expressly for this company, with 
not writing a piece fit for a Theatre Royal. Ishafl not say any 


thing about the merits of <‘ Rochester,” Mr. Editor, it can do | 


withont my vindication ; neither shall I contend, that the people 
who go in such crowds to see it, had not rather see any thing 
else; but having, I trust, shown that your correspondent'’s expec- 
tations were unreasonable, I have to hope that he will retract his 
censures, and ‘to-stbscribe myself, Mr. Editor, 
Your constant reader, 
Quirrs: 
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THE PHILOSOPHER, A TRAGEDY. , 


IN FIVE ACTS. 





(Continued from page $2.) 


Grenville. I come not to reproach you—but to justify myself.— 
The grave would indeed be dreadful to me, if I descended to it 
loaded with your hatred. Just now, you refused to mention my 


offence—I intreat you conceal it from me no longer. Let the . 


revenge you have taken content you. Hear my justification, and 
Jet me die in the arms of my reconciled friend. 

Hargrave. (aside.) And could such a heart conceive so horrible 
atreason? What dreadful light strikes upon me! Ah! if my 


“impressions should be removed—if I should learn that I have 


been mistaken.— Y ou wish it, Grenville—learn then the fatal 
cause of my rage. ‘Malvern showed me a letter—it was your 
writing—signed with your name.—You offered him your sister 
you were eager to revenge my conduct to you, whilst in town. 
You were about, said the letter, to punish me by destroying my 
dearest hopes and by publicly exulting over my shame and despair, 
Frightful letter! Why have I seen it? Your concealing your 
sister's arrival from me sufficed to confirm the black suspicion 
already excited. At last, a conversation which Malvern repre- 
sented himself to have had with you, in which you expressed your- 
self in the most insulting and inveterate terms of me, put the 
climax to my resentment. I flew towards you. Would that the 
earth had yawned beneath my feet. For I feel, Grenville—whe- 
ther you are guilty or not—I am the most wretched of mankind 

Grenville. I thank thee! father of mergies! that in my last 
moments I have the consolation of justifying myself to my friend ! 
I thank thee, too, dear Hargrave. Now shall I close my eyes in peace: 
This consoling idea imparts new vigour to my expiring energies and 
enables me to employ my few remaining moments in my justifica- 
tion. I brought my sister hither, Hargrave, to unite her to 
you, to make you happy, to share my fortune with you. Decency and 
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honor compelled me to conceal her presence tiJl I had ascertained 
your then sentiments for her, and also for that religion which yon 
had publicly opposed. I wished to occasion you an agreeable 

surprise. Such were my true motives.—If you can believe a dying | 
man capable of uttering a falsehood with his last breath, docu- 
ments which 1 have about me, and which I now give, will suffice 
to exculpate me. My will.—This event has not surprised me 
unprepared. You are my joint heir with my sister.—The letter— 
the conversation with Malvern—are impostures—forgeries —Har- 
grave are you still my enemy? will you not suffer me my friend— 

Hargrave (throwing himself at his feet.) 

Hargrave. Call me not your friend’; that name strikes like thunder 
in my ears! Your compassionate looks—Oh ! turn them from me. 
Best of mankind—too generous mortal—heap on me the titles | 
merit; treat me as a monster—the horror of nature—a base 
murderer. Call down the vengeance of heaven on a wretch— 
twill surely strike me—it ought.—The most dreadful of punish- 
ments —the blackest curses. | 

Grenville. No, dear Hargrove, I would not curse, but bless you. 
Religion commands it, and it but seconds the emotions of my 
heart. Rise, my friend, I can give you no other name. Embrace 
me—suffer me to enjoy the purest, most divine pleasure, of being 
loved by the man of all others most dear to me. 

Hargrave. Your words speak death to me—torment—despair.— 
You pardon me—you lavish expressions of kindness and friendship 
on the monster who thrust the murderous steel to your heart. 
Oh! if ever 

Grenville. The state in which I see you alarms me, Hargrave ; 
the fixed despair in which you are —— Unfortunate young 
man—your future fate—Alas ! 

Hargrave. What, you pity me! It is for ‘me that those tears 
bathe your cheeks on which I have cast the paleness of death. 

Grenville. I am thinking of my sister—the desolate Amelia, 
Ah Hargrave, I recommend her to your case—all I leave on earth 
most dear.—Be to her a brother—a friend.—Become her hus- 
‘band —yes, her husband. This unhappy event need. not derange 
my plans—she was promised to you—she must become yours— 
let her never know the circumstances of my death.—Your ser- 
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vant and my own who found me wounded believe the blow to 
have been given by an unknown hand. My property will restore 
4 your disordered affairs. It is the first time I ever wished it more. 
May your days flow on in the enjoyment of serenity and peace. 
May you sometimes call to memory with tenderness, but not with 
- grief, aman whose greatest happipess would have been to witness 
- yours. . 
_ Hargrave. Most sublime of men. Already you resemble the 
celestial spirits who wait to bless you. Ah, if from the abject 
wretchedness in which I am plunged, I might entreat—conjure 
you—cease to overwhelm me with a kindness which adds to my 
pangs—it is to mean insupportable torment. I ought to thank 
you—but despair reigns supreme—— | 

Grenville. You deprive me then, Hargrave, of the sweet satis- 
faction of seeing you more tranquil before I die. 
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Support 
, me, Hargrave—render me this last office of friendship.—My eyes 
no longer see you—a veil spreads over all nature.—How sweet is 
death on the bosom of a friend.—Your trembling arms can scarce 
sustain me. Your tears flow copiously on my face.—Oh, God of 
' consolation ! thou to whom my impatient spirit is about to wing 
its flight and repose in thy paternal bosom—pour peace and pardon 
on his benighted mind. (He casts his eyes upwards and appears 
to speak internally.) It isdone! Live happy, Hargrave. Be a 
christian—dear friend—(dies. Hargrave silently contemplates him 
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for a moment or two, and then rushes out in despair.) 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT FIFTH. 
(Enter Hargrave with fury.) 


Hargrave. Let me breathe, frightful spectres—cease to torment me— 
you follow me every where—whither shall I fly? Oh horror! rivu- 
lets ofblood! The mournful cries of one dying, sound heavy in my 
ears. Yes, every where—the blood of my friend pursues me. 
Innocent blood, ! why did I shed it ? That generous man whom 
{ had so cruelly injured, that man, who like a beneficent Deity 
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was come to succour the wretch who had offended him—my rage, 
my demoniac rage has ——-. Clouds of darkness for ever hide me; 
shield me from this dread pursuing spectre.—Tis Grenville— 
Grenville, murdered by my hands. Anger sparkles in his looks; 
no more that dying Grenville, who breathed but peace and tender. 
ness. Destroying angel, armed by the Almighty, strike thy 
victim—strike the execrable Hargrave; deliver him from ‘the 
punishment of his own thoughts.—Whither shall I fly? What 
gulf can hide me; What are those bloody spectres that impede 
my passage? Fly, fly, inexorable phantoms. Deprive me not of 
the resource of death! Yes, it will he granted to my vows, it will 
deprive you of your prey! 
(Enter Amelia with precipitation and en J 

Amelia. It is with you, Hargrave, I come to seek an asylum. It 
is your assistance, your pity I implore. My brother 

Hargrave. What voice doI hear? Oh fate! Miss 
lost ! 
| Amelia. What terrifies you? Do you already know that the 
best of brothers—the best of friends—has just been assassinated by 
a wretch—uwunhappy I, that could not shield him from the fatal 
blow—I could not even receive his dying breath—nor close his 
eyes. They even refuse me the sad consolation of embracing his 
last remains. | | 

Hargrave. Unhappy Amelia! more unhappy murderer! ! 

Amelia. It is for you to avenge his death. Follow the steps of 
the infamous assassin. ‘This monster must have been some secret 
enemy, who followed us hither, as a fit spot for the perpetration 
of his crime. Perhaps he yet hovers near the spot: Seek him, 
Hargrave ! 

Hargrave. What, I avenge the death of Grenville! wretch that 
I am , 

Amelia. And on whom but you should this duty fall? Were 
you not his friend? the dearest of his friends? If you knew how 
dear your happiness was to him ; how many tears he has shed for 
your sorrows; with what ardor, what impatience he undertook 
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this journey, which was but for you; what pleasure he took in . 4 


anticipating the happiness he was about to procure you ——=-—. 
lf you knew but you deserved it all; you loved him.—Still 
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how much this event afflicts you ; I read despair in your coun- 
_ tenance. 
4 Hargrave. Oh! day of guilt and horror! why did your light | 
_ dawn on me ? 
Amelia. Your grief still more endears you to me—I see the true 
- friend 
_ Hargrave. Avoid me, Amelia, avoid me. If you knew me, how 
- would you abhor me. 
Amelia. Me abhor you? and where should I seek an asylum ! 
The barbarous hand that slew my brother deprived me of my only 
protector that I had in the world—you—for why should I dissemble 
that which has long been the dearest passion of my heart—you, 
whom my soul has long learned to love—you, whom the wish of 
the best of brother's destined for my husband—you alone remain 
to replace all I have lost—you must avénge my loss on the monster 
who has occasioned it. Perhaps the sanguinary wretch even now 
exults in his success.— Again, Hargrave, I entreat you to fly on his 
steps.—I conjure you by the blood of your friend, by your respect 
_ to his memory, by your affection for me—by mine for you—— 
® Hargrave. Do not proceed, Amelia; I could not hear you: 
Your words are so many. daggers driven to my heart. . You shall 
know all; you shall hate me—load me with maledictions—you 
must learn all—I_ know the murderer ! 
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; Amelia. You know him, and my brother is still unavenged ? 
_ His assassin yet lives! Name him, and I myself will raise against 
8 him——. | 


Hargrave. You wish it. Tremble then.—It is 
Amelia, Who ? 
Hargrave. Myself ! 

Amelia, It isimpossible! No, grief has distracted your imagi- 
nation—you are not the assassin of my brother—you could not have 
pierced the breast of the most tender, the most generous of 

| friends—you could not condemn to eternal tears, her who loves 
you beyond. — No, Hargrave, you could not have done 
this. 

Hargrave. What crime 20 black I could not do it? I do not 
deceive you, Madan ; I am indeed a monster, whom you have 
long tnistaken. | 
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Amelia. Excess of grief bewilders you. Recover yourself and 
afflict me not by this wild, impossible accusation. My blood 
freezes with the mere idea of it. What, that you could be so in- 
human. No; one look of your friend would have struck the 
steel from your hand. | 

Hargrave. Believe me, Amelia, believe me. I wish it.—You 
must—overwhelm me with your hate. Your hate—to me, the 
worst of punishments. I hasten the moment that brings my 
misery to its climax. Yes, your brother fell beneath my hand, 
and he was innocent. Jealousy, fraud, an invincible influence, 
that dragged me to ruin, all carried me to this worst of crimes. 
If my agitation, my rage, my despair, do not sufficiently stamp 
the murderer of your brother, recognize him by the horror which 
your presence inspires. Whilst I was innocent, it was my dearest 
joy.—If you are not convinced, fear Madam, fear, lest the earth 
open and swallow you up with me. No, Amelia; what I have 
said is not the effect of a disordered imagination.—I swear by the 
great judge who is now waiting to punish me———— 

Amelia. Oh horror! Dreadful intelligence: Fly from me, 
vile assassin, hideous monster ! reeking with the blood of your 
friend.—Rage is in your countenance. The thirst of blood and 
slaughter sparkles in your eye. ‘I see, my unhappy brother approach 
you in full confidence, and your infuriated arm raises the mortal 
steel—on him! Barbarian! He lived but to do you good—you 
have pierced that breast to which friendship has so often folded 


you. Nothing could soften you. And you are still here to blast. 


me with your presence. Insatiate with my brother’s blood; do 
you yet thirst for mine? Finish your work ; drive to my heart 
the murderous blade which strikes. but friends ; join the sister to 


the brother—she was come, as he was, to snatch you from destruc- 
tion. | . 


Hargrave. Oh destiny ! is thy fury yet unsatisfied? Now have 
I reached the utmost verge of despair. Now I brave thee; thou 
canst not add another pang—yet all I feel is too little for my 
guilt—you are yet ignorant, Madam. of its extent, its horrible 
atrocity. You do not know all that you have lost, that I have 
torn from the world. Here, on this spot, I received from his 
expiring lips, my pardon. His soul prepared to take its flight, 
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"yet lingered to display its sublime excellence, and dazzle humanity 
’ with the view of virtue beyond its attainment. 


Amelia. He pardoned him who ——— ? 
Hargrave. He did more. He deigned to call him friend ; he 


© shed tears for the fate of his murderer; he breathed the most 


Me 
ry 


ardent prayers for the welfare of his destroyer. Oh memory! 


_ which will be my eternal punishment. I saw him extend to me 


his hands stiffened by death. And it was in embracing me, that 


his soul fled. Such is the brother I have taken from you! Now, 
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Amelia, let your anger blaze forth ; load me with imprecations. 
What you shed tears as you gaze on me? You, too, compas- 
‘sionate my fate. Beware of such a sentiment; it outrages the 
memory. of my friend. Horror, curses, and hatred are what you 
owe me, what I merit ! 


_. Amelia, My grief carried me too far. How little do I resemble 


thee, sublime brother! But your example instructs and inspires 
me. I hear you from your blest abode enjoin to me that mildness, 
that generosity which angels admired in you. My brother for- 


gave you, Hargrave, and I should be guilty if I had a sentiment of | 


vengeance against the man whom his dying breath called friend. 
Since he has blessed you, let it not be mine to curse you. Your 
own heart will sufficiently reproach you. I pardon, and pity you. 
May the eternal judge pardon you also. 7 
Hargrave. He never can. The tears I draw from you, The 
very virtues which I call into action, all accuse me at his 
tribunal. ys 
Amelia. We must part.——This dreadful event dissolves all ties 
between us. In a profound solitude, I will bury my griefs, and 
spend life in bewailing a brother and a husband, whom one fatal 
day has snatched from me. Unfortunate Hargrave! Oh that 
you might enjoy that repose, of which I am for ever bereft. 
Hargrave. You are going to leave me? But it must be so— 
you ought—your eyes will no more behold the wretched Hargrave. 
Would that with him, you could forget the ills he has caused you. 
I am about to die—yes, a speedy death shall avenge 
Amelia, Live, Hargrave,’ live ? And let a deep repentance 
atone your guilt. My grief stifles utterance: Live, Hargrave, and 
if Heaven hears my prayers, you will live happy. - [Ezit. 
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Hargrave. Me repent, and reconcile myself to the Deity ! Could 
I hope it? No; despair is my portion! I already feel the hand 
of vengeance weigh upon me. His eternal judgments thunder on 
my devoted head: Too well have I deserved them! Dread 
eternity, I hear thy voice, thou call’st ; here receive thy victim. 
(Draws a dagger and is about to strike.) What am I about to do? 
And dare I chuse thee, Odeath? Dreadful abyss which staggers 


_ contemplation—dare I, covered with crimes, plunge into thy 


mysterious depths? Vengeance is at hand! He comes to me, 
that terrible judge: Yes, I am not deceived—this inward light 
this devouring fire, the groans of nature, announce his presence. 
Terror is before his steps, death in his looks, his eternal thunders 
consume all around. He gives me over to destruction. Already, 
I am seized, Oh earth cover me; shield me from his stroke ; anni- 
hilation succour me-—— 
(Enter Hammonp.) 


Hammond. Pardon me, sir, you desired my absence, but I have 
dared 


Hargrave! Who comes to share my destruction ?———Hammond, 
is it you? 

Hammond. Miss Grenville, whom I found in tears, and who now 
is preparing to quit this place, ordered me to come to you, as you 
were not in a state to be left. Pardon me, sir, and attribute only 
to my zeal 

Hargrave. What should I pardon you ? 

Hammond. What do I see? Oh God! what wildness in your 
looks: Your countenance speaks despair ; a deadly paleness over- 
spreads your features. Has then, sir, the death of your friend so 
far affected you? 











Hargrave. You see not the depth of my misery: You would 


shudder if you were aware. Do you know who killed Grenville ? 
Hammond. They attribute that atrocity to a stranger. 
Hargrave. You and I knowhim well. Hasten the preparations 
for our departure, that we may immediately quit this detested 
spot ; you are too valuable to be sacrificed to my safety. I hope 
we shall be far distant, ere the real assassin will be suspected, 
Hammond. You wish me to leave you in this agitation? asad 
foreboding. 
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Horgrave. Do as I command you: hasten our departure, and 
be not concerned for me. (Exit Hammond.) This is the last time 
that I shall enjoy the sweet sensation of being beloved by man. 








) In the dreadful eternity which awaits me, hate will be my portion ; 


I shall hate myself, and all will hate me.—This it is to shake off 
the yoke of religion, to become a philosopher ! How all rises in 
dreadful tumult within me : how my soul shudders at the ap- 
proach of the dread moment. Oh! blood of my friend! you 
are about to be revenged. I hear your voice call me. I under- 
stand ye, mournful accents of death. I come. Horror! there 
is the man who has ruined me. :(Enter Malvern. Hargrave runs to 
him with fury.) Wretch! where is Grenville? It is of you, 
monster, that I demand his blood ! 

Malvern. Compose yourself for a moment, if you ean, Hargrave, 
and listen to me. I come not to calm your fury, but to inflame 
it ; strive only to suppress it, till you have heard me. You shall 
hear your destiny and the cause of all your misfortunes. You 
recollect how, upon my return from my travels, I became ace 
quainted with you in London, Your fortunes then were brilliant. 
Society resounded with your praise, all the world admired you, 
and your merit every where gave you the advantage over me. 
Fatal advantage to you! I became your deadly foe, and the last 
triumph you had over me, in your success with Amelia Grenville, 
brought my hate to a climax: I swore your ruin. I meditated 
an attack on the very point which had given you the advantage 
over me. I resolved to destroy those sublime virtues, to abase 
the exemplary Hargrave, to the contemptible class of the most 
abandoned libertines, the most abject’ villains, the enemies of 
religion ; to blast your hopes on earth, and to deprive you of 


those in heaven. Yes, you do well to shudder; I wished you to 
_ feel the effects of my wrath after death. ) 


Hargrave. And can this be ? | 

Malvern, This is the design which has constantly occupied me. 
You know how well I have succeeded. I will now disclose all to 
you ; to aggravate your despair, I will. Grenville was innocent. 
Your murderous arm—punish yourself for it, you ought—your 
arm sent to the grave, the most tender and most generous of 
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friends. To this point, my vengeance aspired ; it is now com. 
plete. I now behold you in the lowest pit of despair; you have 
run through the entire catalogue of crimes; you have become 
the worst, the most execrable of villains. You have now nothing 
to lose on earth ; and beyond the tomb, an implacable judge 
awaits you. I triumph; I rejoice in your misfortunes ; I cannot 
express to you my exultation over your misery. This day which 
completes it, is the most brilliant of my existence. Now thunder 
your imprecations on me; the more fury you display, the more 
acutely you feel your situation, the greater will be my satisfaction. 
Your tears, your groans, the agonies of your soul, are to me the 
sweetest spectacle nature can offer. Where are now those im- 
posing virtues, where that brilliant merit, which your panegyrists 
boasted with so much euthusiasm? All has vanished before me, 
and not a trace remains, Sublime Hargrave, man of perfection, 
you, the friend of virtue and Religion, how could you degrade 
yourself by crimes so odious? Emerge from this stupid lethargy. 
If you are insensible to the bitterness of my railleries, my triumph 
is imperfect. 

Hargrave. Is ita man that I hear! Ah monster! Hell speaks 
by your mouth. Well, exult, triumph, barbarian, I feel as you 
wish, the overwhelming wrath and justice of heaven; I am 
punished for having leagued with such a demon, for becoming so 
much like you. Tremble at the name of the judge who awaits us 
both. For you, he will reserve a punishment heavier than mine ; 
a hotter hell shall consume you; he will distinguish the vile 
seducer from his wretched victim. Let all the hell within you, 
rejoice ! your infernal arts have brought me to this. Rejoice, 
and be rewarded. (He suddenly draws the poniard and strikes 
Malvern.) And be it mine, for listening to you. (Strikes himself.) 

Malvern. I die—but my enemy expires by my side—J am 
revenged. 


END OF THE PHILOSOPHER, 
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28th September, 121 8. 


Report of the Sab-Committee to the Gener al Committee, read at the General 
Meeting this Day. 


In pursuance of the recommendation of the General Committee 28th of 
August last, the Sub-Committee have proceeded to carry the measures deter- 
mined upon that day, for the formation of the Theatrical Es tablishments of 
the year, and the opening the Theatre at the reduced prices into effect. 

They had previously in concurrence with the opinion of the General Com- 
mittee, placed the whole management of the stage, and its several departments, 
in the hands of Mr. Stephen Kemble, whose professional experience, integrity, 
and independence, justified the selection; and upon his recommendation they 
have formed a Company, which, they entertain a confident expectation, will 
merit the approbation of the public. Indeed, since the opening of the theatre 
that approbation has been expressed in the warmest terms; and the theatre, 
has gained, by the engagement of one Lady, an accession of youthful talent in 
tragedy, long wanted upon its stage. And they have also had the rare 
opportunity of engaging a lady, possessing musical powers of the highest 
order, in the Opera department. 

The Sub-Committee much regret that they have no longer the names of 
some distinguished favorites of the public upon their list; but the necessity 
of retrenchment on the one hand, and stipulations incompatible with the 
regulations of the theatre being required on the other, have placed it out of 
their powerto renew those engagements. | , 

They have endeavoured to open the theatre upon a scale of expenditure below 
the least receipt ever known in the treasury, in the hope that, with the ordi- 
nary success which has attended every season, they will be enabled to make a 
profitable return. The principle of reduction has been extended to every | 
department, and they trust, by persevering vigilant economy, that the season 
may be carried through with very little, if any, addition to the preseut stock 
of scenes, wardrobe, and properties. 


= They have made a considerable reduction in the expense of the orchestra, 

ae . . . . . . 7 ° 

a without any apparent diminution in its strength and effect. An important 
¥ saving has also been made in the ities department, by the use of our own 
a press. 


The Sub-Committee beg leave to observe, in support of their prospective 
Arrangements, and results :—that the last season was carried on at an actual 
diminution of expense of 2,500/. below the calculated expenditure. ‘The 
expense of last season, which the Sub-Committee had the power of limiting, 
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was 45,2242. of which the charge for salaries, of all descriptions, was 
29,6211, 

This season the Pay List is calculated to be 26,621/.—The several branches 
of expense are calculated to amount to 10,412/. Rents and taxes 3,000— 
making in the whole 40,039 :—and it will be the earnest endeavour of the 
present Sub-Committee, if they have any share in the future direction of the 
theatre, to confine the expense within that amount. 

The Sub-Committee would state the delays and difficulties they have had 
to encounter, in consequence of the interference of the Bill of Injunction; 
but they do not deem it necessary, as an apology for the strength of the Com- 
pany, though the mention may well account for any deficiency in the state 
of preparation. 

Ihe theatre has not been open long enough to afford any decisive judgment 
of the effect upon the receipts produced by the reduction of prices, but the 
surplus receipts up to the present time have exceeded their calculations. But 
the Sub-Committee must beg leave to notice one result, not before known in 
theatrical occurrences, the extraordinary number of persons, (above two hun- 
dred) finding the pit full, passing into the boxes at first price, who, at the 
high prices, would most probably have gone to the pit of the other theatre. 

The Sub-Committee have kept their pledge, in providing the funds for 
opening the theatre; but they have found the credit of the concern so much 
injured by the late dissentions, that the usual confidence they have hitherto 
possessed has been withheld, and they have only been enabled to effect the 
object upon their private guarantee. 

The Sub-Committee now beg leave to refer.to a passage in their printed Re- 
port, in which they state, ‘‘ That they consider themselves as only a component 


part of the General Committee, and as delegated by the General Committee, 


with certain limited powers.’’ With this view they present. their certified 


Pay-Lists of all the appointments and engagements, settled by them accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Act of Parliament, for the sanction and ratifica- 
tion of the General Committee, in the confidence, that they will receive that 
approbation with which the measures of the Sub-Committee have hitherto 
been honoured. 

The Sub-Committee further report, that if they continue in the manage- 
ment, they mean to proceed immediately in making a general agreement with 
the creditors, allowing them tu appoint their own Receiver, and to divide all 
the net profits, till the Committee can obtain from Parliament the powers 
which may be necessary to raise a sum of money sufficient to liquidate the 
debts by composition. 

By Order of the Committee, 
(Signed) C. W. WARD, Sec. 

{{t may here be observed, that this Report of the Sub-Committee was 
received by the General Committee with a very cordial vote of thanks, | 


unanimously passed, for their abilities, zeal, and indefatigable attention te 
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the concerns of the theatre in all its important branches—and especially for 
the very important reductions of expense which their perseverance had so 
successfully effected. ] 

There was also another statement laid before the Meeting amongst the 
annual accounts, calculating the outgoings of the year not to exceed 36,2002. 
fairly opening to the view of the Proprietary the speedy redemption of the 
theatre from all its incumbrances. 

The Chairman said, the Committee having so lately printed a Report, 
which had been placed in the hands of the Proprietors, it would perhaps b 
only necessary that the present should lie on the table. 

A Proprietor—“ It is not the fact that the Report alluded to found its way 
to the hands of all the Proprietors. 1 particularly wished to have one, but I 
never received it.” 

The Secretary—* I am not acquainted with the places of residence of all 
the Proprietors—and, if any of them did not receive the Report, it was owing 
to this circumstance.” 

The Chairman said, it was utterly impossible, as they all knew, to send to 
every individual. It was not necessary, on the present oceasion, to do more 
than submit the Report to the General Meeting. That being done, the ac 
counts connected with it, which were open to the inspection of every Gen- 
tleman, might be examined. — ‘ . ; 

Mr. Lowndes—* Are all the etpenses of last season included in the Report?”’ 

Mr. P. Moore—‘* Yes—every thing.” 

Mr. Lowndes— And are they all paid ?””—(General laughter.) 

The Report was then ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Cocker now stated, that the Select Committee, appointed by the Pro- 
prietors, had agreed to a Report, which ought next to be read. 

Mr. P. Moore said, he would oppose the reading of any Report of this kind, 
which could not but produce ill effects to the property. Ifthe Honorable 

Gentleman persisted in bringing forward that Report, or any other, froma 
Committee that did not legally exist, he would take the sense of the Meeting 
on the proposition for reading it, 

Mr. Cocker observed, that the Report of the Sub-Committee contained un- 
founded statements which ought to be corrected. 

Mr. P, Moore said, it had already been decided by a very high legal autho- 
rity—by the Lord (Chancellor—on the appeal lately made in the Court of 
Chancery, that the Select Committee had no power to act. For his own part, 
he was convinced that the course they thought, proper to pursue, had tended 
to shake the property of the concern more than persons generally imagined. 
As a proof of this, he begged leave to state, that the Sub-Committee were 
on the point of procuring the money necessary for carrying on the affairs of 
the theatre, when it was thrown in their teeth, that there were persons con- 

nected with the concern, who were endeavouring to ruin it—-and they were 

told that, until their differences were settled, no money would be advanced. 
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Bly. Quin deprecated the introduction of any thing like hostile, personal, or 
party f-cling, on this occasion, Their duty was to divest themselves cf every 
augry sensatioa—to lend a helping hand to the theatre as far as they could— 
and to endeavour by every means in their power, to give it whatever support 
it might stand iu need of. Let justice be generally dune. Let it not. be con- 
fined to the Sub-Committee, which had niade the Report just read, or to the 
General Comniittee, or to the Special Committee—but let it be fairly admi- 
nistered to the great body of Proprietors by whom those Committees were 
formed. It was the duty of that Meeting—a duty which they owed to them- 
selves—to hear the sentiments of all parties, and to adupt those that appeared 
to be the most correct.—It was his great wish to see unanimity and harmony 
prevail, without which their deliberations would be of little use. It had been 
siid by Mr. Cocker, that the Report of the Sub-Committee contained 
inisrepresentations. He had not read the document—but, so anxious was 
lie to preserve harmony, that, if there even were errors in it, he would not 
point them out in that Meeting. Mr. Lamb had justly stated, that they 
were met, this day, to consider of the matter stated in the notice which had 
called them together. That notice had been read—the Report of the Sub. 
Committee had been read—and it was now for the Meeting to decide 
whether they would hear the sentiments of that Select Committee, which 
spoke the sense of the great body of Proprietors. 

Alderman Cox said, looking to the letter which he held in his hand, it 
did not appear to him likely that much harmony would prevail at the 
Meeting. ‘The letter appeared to be authorised by Mr. G. Robins, and was 
couched in these terms :-—‘‘Sir—It is of the last importance to your interest 
in Drury-lane Theatre, that you should attend at the General Meeting, to 
be held on the 30th of September, and bring all your friends with you, in 
order to prevent the re-election of the six members of the General Commit- 
tee, who go out by ballot.” This letter was noi in the hand-writing of Mr. 
Robins, but seemed to come from a Solicitor’s Office. When recourse was 
had to such practices, they could not expect harmony. 

Mr. Lamb said, it could not be supposed, that they were eto pass over 
important matters, without inquiry, for fear of creating discussion. . Surely, 
Mr. Quin did not mean to assert, that they were to agree to every thing, 
however objectionable, without complaint, merely to preserve harmony. 
With respect to the letter that had been just read, it -was sent out in 
conformity with the opinion decidedly expressed at the last General Meet- 
ing—when the Proprietors declared that they wished a new Committee to 
be formed in the place of that which then existed. If the Proprietors 
quarrelled, or were disposed to quarrel with the Gentlemen now in power, 
had they no reason for it? What had those Gentlemen done?. They had 
prevented individuals from assisting the concern with their talents, because 


they considered the establishment as degraded to the rank of a minor theatre, 
if not beneath it. 
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Mr. P. Moore protested ageinst such a statement.’ 

Mr. Lamb said, the expression was »-+ his, It was used by several 
persons, when asked to stand forward, as the grou..1 of their refusal. He 
the Report 
were read, it would haye the effect of disturbing the harmony of the Suny 
for he believed it contained nothing but admitted facts. Though he was 
not in town when the Lord Chancellor delivered his judgment, yet, from 
what he had read, he believed his statement merely was, that the Seleet 
Committee had no power to act; but that they had a right to advise and 
co-operate with the Sub-Committee in adopting such measures as appeared 
beneficial to the theatre. His Lordship never said, that it was improper for 
such a committee appointed by the proprietors, to exist, or that their powers 


merely repeated what he had heard. He did not conceive thar, «¢ 


were at an end, and that they were ne longer to consult for the benefit of the 
concern. In his opinion, therefore, the report ought to be read, 

Mr. P. Moore—‘‘ What I maintain is, that there must be but one authority 
in the management of this Theatre, be that authority vested in whom it may; 
and wan any second authority tends to shake the interest of the establish- 
ment,’ 

Mr. Rhodes said, i could not hear this Report read, after the solemn 
opinion of the Lord High Chancellor of England. 

Mr. Lamb observed, the Committee did not mean to say that they were 
appointed for an indefinite period. They now came forward to declare what 
they had determined. 

Mr, Calcraft said, he, as one of the _— Committee, had agreed to this 
Report. That being done, they thought it courteous and honest towards the - 
Proprietors to resign back to them the powers that had been placed in their 
hands. Would it not be hard, under such circumstances, to prevent their 
Report from being read ? Surely no set of men on earth could be found so 
unreasonable as to oppose it. No person seemed to object to it except the 
Hon. Gentleman who seemed to be the sole master and director of this con- 
cern. He, of course, wished to hear no Report read but his own—but perhaps 
the Proprietors felt differently. His Hon. Friend might, if he pleased, read 
the Report as part of his speech—but he objected to that mode—and desired 
that the Report should he formally laid before them. 

Jt was then moved and seconded, ‘‘ That the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee be now read.” 

The Chairman, before putting the question, said, at the former General 
Meeting, it was proposed and agreed to, that the Select Committee should 
co-operate with the Sub and General Committees. After that, it could 

scarcely be said, that the Select Committee did not exist. It remained, how- 
ever, to be decided, whether—the Meeting being assembled, not to receive 
the Report of the Select Committee, but to ballot for six Members of the 


General Committee—the former might be made the subject of a proceeding 
this day, 
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On a show of hands, a large majority arreared in favor of reading the 
Report—a determination of which «He Chairman approved, as he should be 


sorry, if any document ~~‘® withheld from which advice or information might 
7? 


be derived. 
M- wamb then read the 


SECOND REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE, 
The Proprietors having at their last General Assembly, agreed to adopt the 
proposition of this Committee, that the sole regulation, conduct and control 
of the theatre, and its expenditure, appointment of stage-manager, engage- 


ment of performers, and selection of pieces for dramatic representation, 


should be confided to Mr. Colman, and assented to their declaration of the 
utter disqualifications of the present Sub-Committee of Management, and 
the consents of the most considerable creditors to accept terms of compromise 
being given; and the sums which Members of this Committee had offered to 
subscribe and obtain, having been agreed to, on the express understanding 
and condition, not only that the Theatre should not be again opened until 
the compensations to the creditors were discharged, but also on the under- 
standing and condition that the present Sub-Committee of Management 
would either resign, or no Jonger be permitted to exercise their functions, 
and their dissent from such Sub-Committee renewing or entering into any 
new engagements with performers ; this Committee, on being informed that, 
in defiance of such the declared sense and resolutions of the Proprietors, the 
remaining Members of the Sub-Committee of Management, without having 
attempted to conclude any treaty with Mr. Colman, were negociatng with 
‘Mr. Stephen Kemble as Stage Manager, did, on the 3lst July last (in fur- 
therance of the objects so agreed to by the Proprietors) transmit to the Sub- 
Committee of Management their protest in writing against such Sub-Com+ 
mittee performing any act contrary to the Resolutions which had heen so 
agreed to; and this Committee did thereby also declare, that they were 
willing to co-operate with the General and Sub-Committees in all matters 
which might be requisite, as well for the purpose uf investing Mr. Colman 
with the neeessary powers, as to establish such check, and control over the 
expenditure as might be expedient for the interests of the Proprietors and 
eonsistent with the prosperity of the Theatre. 

No notice having been taken of that communication, or any effort made 
by the General or Sub-Committee tu co-operate with this Committee in rais- 
ing, or by themselves to raise, sufficient funds for discharging the composi- 
tions which the creditors had consented to accept, or for the other necessary 
purposes, on the conditions which had been sanctioned by the Proprietors 
{although this Committee had, so long since as the 16th’July last given 
notice to the General and Sub-Committee that five of their Members and one 
other Gentleman were willing to subscribe 4,500/, and expressed that they had 
no doubt of their ability to increase that amount to a moiety of the sam 
which the exigencies of the Theatre appeared immediately to require), and 
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this Committee having on the Ist of August last, been informed that Mr. ° 
Stephen Kemble had then been actually engaged as Stage Manager, and that, 
without regard to the Proprietors’ Resolutions, or making any provision for 
the creditors, it was intended by the Sub-Committee to open the theatre at 
the usual period for the preseut season, this Committee, in the hope of pre- 


-yenting the accumulation of loss to which the Proprietors would apparently, 


and they have no doubt will eventually, be subjected by such violation of 


- their Resolutions, did immediately give notice in writing to the Sub Com- 


mittee, that a Bill would be filed in Chancery, for the purpose of restraining 


' them from opening the Theatre, or entering into any engagements with Per- 


formers, until the creditors were paid, and for such other purposes as Counsel 
might advise for carrying into effect the Resolutions of the last General As- 
sembly of Proprietors, which notice having been disregarded, a suit in 
Chancery was instituted by several Members of this Committee against the 
Sub- Committee of Management, the sole object of which was, to compel 
them to wbey the directions and Resolutions of the Proprietors’; and this 
Committee greatly regret, that although such suit was instituted under the 
advice and opinion of Counsel of the greatest eminence and ability, the in- 


_ junction, which during a few days restrained any mischievous proceedings by . 














the Sub-Committee, could not (according to the judgment of the Lord 
Chancellor), consistently with the legislative provisions to which the Theatre 
is subject, be longer sustained. 

It being understood to be in the contemplation of a few Members of the 
General Committee to reduce the prices of admission to the Theatre, this 
Committee did, on their own behalf, and on behalf of all the other Proprie- 
etors, deliver to the General Committee, during their Meeting, on the 28th 
of August, a protest in writing, against the adoption of a measure so destruc- 
tive to the interests of the Proprietors, and which appeared fraught with 
absolute and irremediable ruin to the theatrical property, That protest, 
however, as well as a motion which appears to have been made at such 
Meeting of the General Committee, to submit the proposition for reduction 
to the consideration and judgment of a General Assembly of Proprietors, 


appears to have been disregarded, and the prices of admission reduced by 


seven persons only, four of whom were Members of the Sub-Committee, and 
another was the last elected Auditor. : 

This Committee abstain from noticing many of the unfounded statements -' 
contained in certain printed papers recently circulated, purporting to be 
Reports of the Sub-Committee to the General Committee, and of the Gene- 
ral Committee ta the Proprietors ; but they deem it proper to declare, that, 
however desirous they were of averting the disastrous consequences which 
may be expected to result from opening the Theatre at reduced prices, and 
under the control of the present Sub-Committee, it was the original inten- 
tion of this. Committee that the Theatre should have been opened at the usual 
period under better auspices, free from pecuniary difficulties, and with in- 
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creased attraction, which object they have no doubt would have been accom. 
plished, if the General and Sub-Committee had acted in conformity with the 
Resolutions agreed to by the Proprietors. It continued to be the object of 
this Committee to open the Theatre as soon as the present Sub-Committee 
could be displaced, and the necessary funds obtained for removing its pecu- 
niary embarrassments, without’ which removal it must probably be speedily 
closed, But the General and Sub-Committee having, by their disregard of 
the Proprietors’ Resolutions, and unauthorised reduction of the prices of 
admission, destroyed the hope entertained by this Committee, and rendered 
unavailing the exertions which they were willing to have made, this Con- 
mittee collectively and individually, as Proprietors, presume and expect that 
those who have created the difficulties will now (without subjecting the pro- 
perty to greater responsibility than that which this Committee proposed) 
provide the means of removing the embarrassmeuts, and restoring the Theatre 
to its state of comparative value at the period when they first disobeyed thie 
Resolutions of the Proprietors. 

This Committee having personally communicated with Mr, Colman, have 
no reason to doubt his consent to have undertaken the management, subject 
to such limitations as the Legislature have prescribed. The Proprietors wil!, 
however, learn with surprise, that although the General Committee in thei: 
Report, on the 28th of July last, admitted the peculiar qualifications of Mr. 
Colman, and stated that they had entered into or commenced a negociation 
with him, and although by the last Report of the Sub-Committee they may 
be led to believe that such negociation had since been proceeded in,but which, 
for the reason therein suggested, had not bee» satisfactorily concluded, thi: 
Committee have Mr. Colman’s authority in writing, for declaring that no 
communication whatever has taken place between the Sub-Committee ani 
him since the 23d of July last, when a reply was sent to the only applicatio:: 
which had been made on behalf of the Sub-Committee to him. 

This Committee are informed, that neither Colonel Patrick Douglas, whose 
appointment as Trustee was at the last General Assembly declared by the 
Proprietors to be irjurious to their interests, or Mr, Richard Wilson, who 
then asserted that he was willing to relinquish his offlce as a Member of the 
Sub-Committee, if such resignation was wished by the Proprietors, have yet 
acted in conformity to their declared opinions, , 

This Committee now .terminate their labors by recommending the vigi- 
lant attention and co-operation of the Proprietors to prevent the attainment 
of any further legislative measure, by which additional powers inconsistent 
with the Proprietors’ few remaining rights may be attempted to be gained by. 
the General or Sub-Committee, or the shares become subjected to any pecu- 


Nhiary payment, or any part of the theatrical property, except certain private 


boxes, the fruit offices, and detached premises, made responsible for any 
further loan, 


(To be continued.) 
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Quid in quaque re sesequendum savendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 
cium dirigatur.”’ QUINTILIAN. 





-_————_—- 


Antar, a Bedoween Romance, by Terrick Humilton, Esq. Orientat 
Secretary to the British Embassy at Constantinople.—London, 
1819, 8vo. boards, p. 298. 


This Romance, if the assertions of the Editor are in good faith, 
is a translation from the original Arabic, and differs materially 
from any work of similar pretensions ever presented to the British 
public. The Arabian Nights purport to be of the same origin 5 
but admitting the authenticity of the work before us, it will 


| greatly corroborate the hypothesis of Mons, Lagrange, who imae 


gines them to have been originally written in Persian, and thence 
translated into Arabic. The Persian style is noted for its florid. 
diction ; and the figures with which it abounds are infinitely 
more polished than those to be found in the Arabic. The Arabian 
Nights’ stories are, in point of language, not only figurative, but 
elegant. A figurative style is characteristic less of place than of 
time ; for all languages are, in acertain period of their formation, 
strongly so; when ideas are more abundant than words, and dice 
tion is confined and restricted, men are obliged to express one 
thing by another which it resembles ; and thus it is seen, that the 
earliest productions are, in all languages, the most figurative. 
This is remarkable in the works of Ossian, and equally so in the | 
speeches of the North American Indians’ at this day. A peculi- 

arity in the construction of these figures, however,may distinguish 
the infancy of one language from that of another, and a difference 
in their polish and reftnement may mark different periods of the 
same. The absence of civilization leaves the imagination free 


and unfettered, and it delights to revel in the boldest and mos 
Vor. XIVe—No. 79. oR 
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vigorous expressions that the grand objects of nature can afford ; 
nor is it till refinement and luxury have effected a total reform, 
that figures of speech become rather the ornaments than the es- 
sentials of language. Persia was long the seat of universal em- 
pire, and has always held a. high rank among the powers of the 
East ; its people are remarked for the brilliancy of their imagina. 
tion and the refinement of their manners ; and it is in a state like 
this, where improvement is confined to luxury, where the imagi- 
nation takes the lead of the stronger powers of intellect, that we 
may look for extreme polish of style and a luxuriance of fancy, in 
the construction of romantic tales. In such a. state, all the 
bolder traits that mark individual character are lost and over- 
come, or shaded and concealed by the veil of civilization. These 
are the characteristics of the Arabian Nights’ stories; they treat 
of palaces, of caliphs, of viziers, of beauties, of every species of 
splendor and luxury; the imagination of the reader is almost in- 
toxicated by the exquisite voluptuousness of their descriptions. A 
refined fancy in the construction of the stories is no less -remar- 
kable ; but for any portraits of individual character, we shall 
Jook in vain. Haroun Al Raschid is perhaps’ the only one, who 
in his own person, is present to the reader. The Arabs were and 
are a wandering predatory people, dwelling in tents, whose dis- 
positions and inclinations are coarse and brutal, and destitute.of 
all refinement whatsoever. From these remarks, the inference 
naturally arises, that the Arabian Nights are of Persian and not of 
Arabic origin ; and this is the opinion of the Editor (and we pre- 
sume of the author) of Antar. 

This publication then comes before us as a specimen of genuine 
Arabic Romance writing ; the translator had no other object in 
view than to give us this ; and has adhered, as he says, as closely 
and literally to the Arabic style and idiom, as our language would 
allow. The merit of the translator is confined to the fidelity with 
which he has executed his task; and of this, as the original work 
is not before us, we are in no situation to judge. With Mr. 
Hamilton, therefure, we have nothing to do, and can only remark 
on the romance generally. It bears in itself strong evidence of its 
origin, and is in perfect accord with all the traits of Arabian cha- 
racter which historians and travellers have transmitted to us. 
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“The volume before us is but part of the tale; the remainder not 
having yet reached this country ; and if it never should, the 
literature of the country will suffer but little. This speci- 
men of Arabic romance is sufficient. It is constructed from the 
adventures of the son of an Arab chief, born of a female slave, 
and consequently ranked amongst the slaves and not among the 
legitimate children of his father, or other freeborn persons. In 
complexion, black, and repulsive in countenance, he grows up re- 
markable for bodily strength and activity, invincible intrepidity, 
and some traits of arude magnanimity. He displays at a very 
early age, proofs of his courage and prowess; rends wild beasts 
asunder, by the jaws, and cleaves men from head to foot with 
singular dexterity ; and the book is principally filled with his 
various slaughters. If bidding defiance to every resemblance of 
probability and feason be the essence of romance, this is a very 
fine one ; this hero routs whole armies of five thousand, twelve 
thousand, and even thirty thousand men at a time, with his single 
arm. ‘Twisting off the head of a lion is sport to him; all the 
stabbing and. beating in the world cannot hurt him. His fame 
of course becomes glorious, and he is highly honored by the chief 


or king of histribe. His wondrous exploits, however, excite only 


the envy of his uncles and country-men, who form numerous 


- schemes for his destruction, all of which are defeated by his 





courage and dexterity. His father will on no account raise 


‘him from his rank of a slave and admit him as a member of the 


tribe, though he has repeatedly saved the whole of it from destruc- 
tion. He falls desperately in love with his cousin Ibla, and vainly 
aspires to her hand; none of his heroic exploits can procure him 


‘ this honor ; till having returned to his condition of a camel 
driver, and his.country being attacked, his. father and his uncle 


promise him, if he will on this occasion, befriend them, he shall 
bé enobled and-be blessed with the harid of Ibla: on this he arms 
himself and puts to flight two or three. hordes of hostile Arabs. 
Yet wishing to effect his ruin and withold his daughter, his uncle 
asks of him 1000 Asafier camels, as her dower, which Antar un- 
wittingly promises. These camels, however, are in the possession 
of an Arab chief, in the service of the king of Pursia, whose power 
R2 
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is immense. Antar, nevertheless, braves every thing, and attempts 
to capture the camels ; in this he is thrown from his horse, and 
taken prisoner, and his death certain ; but that he volunteers his 
assistance to his conqueror, and again routs an entire army. 
After this, he is introduced to the Persian king, in whose service 
he overcomes a Christian Greek knight, who had defeated all the 
Persian heroes, and by this means acquires the favor of the king 
and immense riches. He is on the point of returning to his owa 
country, to claim the hand of his beloved Ibla, at the period where 
the story breaks off. Forgiveness of injuries, constancy in love, 
disinterestedness. and a readiness to assist others, are the virtues 
which distinguish this hero; which shows that the Arabs have, 
at least, some notions of these qualities, and justly appreciate 
them. It should appear, however, that they arc seldom practised 
amongst them ; as Antar himselfis the only person represented as 
possessing them. King Zoheir and Prince Malik have some good 
qualities; but with these exceptions, this book represents the 
whole Arab race, as do all histerians and travellers, to be a brutal, 
cunning, deceptive, predatory, selfish, avaricious set. A faithful 
picture of the actual manners of the Arabs themselves, is the prin- 
cipal merit of this work ; .and in this point, it is unexceptionable, 
bearing ample testimony to its authenticity. It possesses, how- 
ever, few charms for the reader ; the incidents:are throughout of 
a coarse and horrible description, and totally without variety ; 
from beginning to end, we have little but the plots formed against 
Antar, and the slaughters committed by him. ‘These grow tedi- 
ous before the book is half perused. In the narrative parts, the 
style bears a considerable resemblance to the early histories of the 
Old Testament ; and this, considering the community of origin 
of the Jews and the Arabs, is not remarkable. 

Antar, besides his other endowments, was a great poet ; and as 
perpetual commendations are passed on his eloquence, ‘we have a 
right to consider it as a specimen of the best his country can pro- 
duce. KH is exactly what might be expected ; strongly, though 
not elegantly, figurative, and miserably deficient in variety. 
The same. images constantly recur; battle-dust, lion-herves, 
cleaving scimitars, Indian blades, spears of death, resound through 
it unceasingly, 
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As a specimen of Arabic literature, curiosity has been gratified 


- by the perusal; but in no other view, can we recommend it to 
- our readers. Any one who seeks merely an amusing narrative, 


will be disappointed in Antar. = 


! 
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The Confession ; or, the Novice of St. Clare, and other Poems. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Purity of Heart.” 1818, 12mo. bds. p, 88. 





« Purity of Heart” was published under the name of « An Old 
Wife,” and was written with a view to expose and antidote the 
operation of ‘* Glenarvon,” a novel which at the time of publica- 
tion excited considerable curiosity. ‘‘ Glenarvon’” was one of 
those contemptible and detestable works, which addresses itself to 
the very worst feelings of human nature ; and by retailing the 
most infamous scandal, painting the most seductive pleasures of 
vice, and sophistically palliating unbridled libertinism, seeks to 
gratify the depraved ard vicious appetites of the worst parts of 
society, and thus to acquire a partial and despicable popularity. 
This precious addition to the stores of our national literature was 
professed to be written by a lady of rank, and to make the bait 
more alluring, the story, was stated to be founded on facts. If 
this be so, we candidly assure the lady, that she possesses rank 
without dignity, and has entitled herself to the supreme contempt 
of all right-minded persons. But we do. not believe this to be 
the case ; whatever imperfections may arise indigenous in the hot 
bed of fashion, we consider it totally inconsistent with noble birth 
todescend to be the pandar to the vitiated taste of the worst class 
of novel readers. ‘* Glenarvon,” we feel convinced was the 
catchpenny production of some menial of literature, who was con- 
tent to eat the bread of infamy, and prostitute his talents to the 
bad passions of his readers. ‘* Purity of Heart’ was a laudable at- 
tempt to cast a merited portion of ridicule and odium on such a 
production; it seemed to come from the pen of a respectable 
member of society, whose feelings and principles had been out- 
raged by the indecorum of ‘“ Glenarvon,” and whom a respect for 
virtue and the good manners of society instigated to the attempt. 
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A critic in the European Magazine, it should seem, had a favor- 
able feeling towards ‘Glenarvon,” and offended with this at. 
tack upon his favorite author, in reviewing ‘‘ Purity of Heart,” 
used ‘ virulence and invective.”—So the author says in the pre. 
face to her present publication, we make some allowances, how- 
ever; knowing, from experience, that both authors, performers, 
and all persons, whose labors come within the sphere of criticism 
are exceedingly apt to miscall any expression of disapprobation, 
virulence and invective. A considerable portion of the little volume 
before us is occupied by a preface defending ‘‘ Purity of Heart” 
from the attacks of this reviewer; and as we think, quite super. 
fluously. Personality is what the ‘* Old Wife’’ seems most anxious 
to disclaim ; and we will take her word for it, that she meant 
none ; but had the author of « Glenarvon” been personally known, 
and had the author of ‘‘ Purity of Heart,’’ or any one else per- 
sonally and pointedly attacked her (or him) so long as that attack 
was confined to the matter of the work, it would be altogeiher 
justifiable ; nay more, it is in such a case, the duty of all who 
feel the importance of morals to the welfare of literature, to re- 
probate so flagrant an outrage on them. 

Thus much we have felt bound to remark on the preface. 

The first poem, entitled ‘© The Confession ; or, the Novice of 
St. Clare, is founded on a little story, related in No. 164 of the 
Spectator; and the very slight portion of narrative, speaks of a 
lady, whom fate had separated from her lover, and who conse- 
quently entered a nunnery; her lover, she imagined to have slain 
himself ; and at the confessional, eagerly asks of the confessor, 
what hope there is, that he may be pardoned such an act. The 
monk to whom she confesses herself is no other than her lover, 
driven by the disappointment, to the very course she had herself 
pursned. The situation is extremely good, and gives rise to some 
description, at once energetic, picturesque, and elegant. The 
writer of these lines, indeed, seems to possess much of the genuine 
spirit of poetry. Her imagery isat once, chaste, appropriate, and 


brilliant ; and her verses flow, sometimes with a delightful smooth- 


ness, at others with a nervous vigor, which would have done 
no discredit to our best poets. But the poems of this writer are 
principally to be admired, for the purity, correctness, and piety 
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* ofthe sentiment which pervades them throughout ; and it would 


4 be well, if other poets, who equal the ‘Old Wife” in talent, were, 
-~ like her, to devote their lines to the interests of morality and 


religion. We give the following lines in illustration of our 


remarks : 


And again, 








“¢ Oh! tell me not that love is shame; 

Mine was a pure celestial flame .— 
1 wish’d but to secure his bliss ; 
I had on earth no hope but this ;— 
I wish’d to watch in sorrow’s day, 
To wipe the tear of grief away :— 

I wish’d to listen to his tongue, 

Where wisdom and persuasion hung ;— 

J knew that earthly bliss might fly ; 

That man is mortal, and must die ; : 
But yet I hop’d that years might end, 
And I preserve my lover.—friend ;— 

I thought of Heav’n, and hop’d that there 
I might his grateful converse share ;— 

It is some comfort to believe, ; 
(When Fortune’s fickle smiles deceive) ;—= 
That, in a region of delight, 

We shall again with friends unite ; 

And, loving with a love more free, 
Mingle in mind eternally.’’ 


“ True love is not where there is crime, 
All guilty love must end with time ; 
But love, true love can never die, 
Itsets on earth to rise on high: 

It is the sun, all beaming bright, 

To guide our course anc give us light; 
Aud, like that sun, it disappears, 

To rise again in other spheres,” 


p- 19. 


We can conceive no picture of a pure and dignified passion more 
beautiful, more touching than this. _ 
In page 10, there is a paraphrase of part of the 34th psalm, 
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which would have been better ‘omitted; as well because the 





introduction of the sacred writings is scarcely proper, as because 


it is distinguished by little of poetic beauty. 

After ‘* The Confession,” follows the story of Abraham's offer- 
ing of his son; but neither in this nor in ‘ Rebecca,” which 
succeeds it, has the author displayed as much of poetic force and 
elegance asin ‘‘ The Confession.”” Both of these poems, how- 
ever, are worthy of considerable commendation ; and are marked 
by the same vein of piety which flows through all the works of the 
<< Old Wife.”’ 

Besides some trifles, the book contains a poem on the death of 
the Princess Charlotte, which partakes as largely of all those feel- 
ings which that event was calculated to excite, and as much 
poetic beauty, as any thing which has been written on the occasion. 
Britannia, is represented as pleading to Death, to spare her darling 
child, and numerates all those ties, which were so woefully rent 
asunder by her decease; to this Death, answers with all the con- 
solations which religion can afford under such circumstances. 

Among the most touching lines are the following— 


«¢ But,” cried Britannia, with a heart-drawn sigh; 
*- Still there’s a husband,—who his tears shall dry 2? 
Sits he not lonely, at th’ accustom’d board, 
Wanting the presence of a wife ador’d ? 

Gazes he not, as, hope for ever fled, 

Sits mute upon the tomb to watch the dead ? 

Asif he waited till that dead should rise, 

Spring to new life, and answer to his sighs. 

Sorrow can tell what ’tis to weep and pray, 

To bear a ling’ring load from day to day ; 

To shake and tremble o'er th’ untasted meal. 

Rise with clasp’d hands, strong agonies to feel ; 
To walk where love has trod, and there think o’er 
Those hopes and wishes she can feel no more ; 

Yo know that she has look’d and seen her last, 
And that what has been is for ever past ; 

To feel the links of life thus rent in twain, 

And know that they can never knit again ; 

To trace the page which converse render’d dear, 
Then pause and picture the untimely bier ; 
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Lonely to seek the couch, nor there repose ; 

To rise again, when other eye-lids close ; 

To pace the chamber in the very strife 

And anguish of despair ;—this is not life; 

’Tis wasting, with’ring, drooping in decay ; 

Dying by inches ; stay, thou tyrant, stay! 

Leave him but one, one charm, one hope, one light ; 

When the sun shines not, what is day but night ? 

Night with a twilight glimmer to portray | 

The loss of that bright orb which should have bless’d the day.”” 
p. 84—86. 


Upon the whole, we can strongly and confidently recommend 
this book to our readers, as being worthy the perusal of all ages, 
and peculiarly adapted as a present for rising adolescence ; few of 
the numerous poetical works with which the press teems can sup- 
port their pretensions so well as this, which might well rank with 
a higher class, than that in which it appears. 





The Recluse, or the Hermit of Windermere; a Narrative founded 
upon fact; being an important Lesson for Youth. By W. F: 
Sullivan, A.M. Teacher of Elocution and Belles Lettres. London 

1819. 12mo bds. pp. 182. 


The above little tale, though unpresuming in its pretensions, 
might very well take a rank much higher than it claims.—We 
think the author has been a little perplexed in his views of which 
_body of society it ought to be more peculiarly addressed to. The 
title page invites particularly the notice of youth. This is a term 
of very extensive application, and may include all ages from six 
to twenty ; and accordingly, we find a vast difference in the style 
of various parts of the work: the conversations and domestic 
scenes seem intended for the edification of children from six to 
ten ; whilst the principal narrative furnishes an awful warning 
to mature age. ‘The general lesson intended to be conveyed, is 
the importance of a due command over the passions ; and this, | 
indeed, concerns mankind universally, from the cradle to the 


grave. The necessity of this government and the terrible effect 
VoLt.—XIV. No. 79. 9 
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which results from a neglect of it are illustruted, by the circum. 
stance of a man in a fit of tempestuous jealousy, killing his wife, 
whom he erroneously suspected of infidelity. To persons of a 
certain age, such an event must be forcibly striking, and may 
probably produce permanent impressions; but to children, 
though horrible, it is unintelligible ; they cannot comprehend 
adequately the rclation of man and wife, nor the feelings of 
jealousy, as arising out ofthis relation ; and so far, we think, that 
the work must fail of its grand effect, on persons under sixteen or 
seventeen years old. The merits of this production, however, 
are eminent and various. As respects the principal narrative, it 
may very well be classed with the higher order of Novels, and 
read with pleasure and profit by all classes of persons. Whilst the 
episodical adventures and conversations of the juvenile auditors, 
to whom it is addressed, and their parents, are admirably calcu- 
jated to benefit and ameliorate the opening blossoms of intellect. 
The style is throughout correct and unexceptionable, and the 
more so, as it is adapted to the persons to whom it is addressed. 
This little book, indeed, can hardly be read by any child without 
some improvement, or grown up person without entertainment. 


SS 
OO 


The Times ; or, Views of Society. A Poem, with Notes: Towhich 
is added, an appendix, containing various scenes from four Plays : 
viz. a@ comic opera, two comedies, and a tragedy, that were 
written for Drury-lane Theatre, but ultimately withdrawn, from 
the system which the present management has exercised against; 


the Author ; preceeded by a statement of Facts. 8vo. bds. pp. 207% 
London 1819. 


In reviewing a wo'k professedly satirical, in our last number, 
we had occasion to remark, that this species of composition is 
frequently attempted by persons wholly inadequate to the task. 
There are, perhaps, few kinds of writing in which it is more 
difficult to shine ; and like all other sorts of poetry, unless delight- 
ful it is disgusting, though excellence merits the highest praise, 
mediocrity is contemptible. Satire can be genuine, only when 
@ictated by pure and corrc¢t principles and amiable feelings; it 
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is a most mistaken view of it which would associate it with cyni- 
cal asperity ; it should, indeed, breathe throughout, a spirit of 
philanhtrophy, should be dirceted only against the well being of 
society, should principally be addressed to such objects as may be 
more effectually touched by ridicule than more serious censure, 
and however keen and penetrating it may be, should be seasoned 
with a good humored jocularity. Above all things, it should 
eschew personality, and be free from invidious feelings. If once 
it become touched by these, if, instead of promoting the best 
interests of society, it is impressed into the service of individnal 
views] and sentiments, it loses all its dignity ; it degrades itself 
to libel and scandal, and should be crushed by the decided con- 
demnation of the society it insults: The works uf Horace, Juve- 
nal, and Persius are objects of admiration down to the present, 
and together with those of Swift, will be to after ages; whilst 
those of our modern Pindar and his disciples but appear, to be 
despised. 

The viccs and follies of the present day are so numerous and so 
prevalent, that the work of the Satirist would be endless ; and he 
would be at a loss what subjects to select as most worthy of cas- - 
tigation ; nevertheless, now and then a young aspirant will step | 
forward, and aim his dart at some peculiar object, or take a cur- 
sory fling ‘at the mass of absurdities in which we move. 

The drama, exclusively, was attacked by the last publication of 
this kind, we had occasion to notice ; but that was so impotent 
as not to raise a blush on the cheek of the offenders. 

The work before us professes to have a more extended design ; 
and accordingly, many of the passing follies of the day are slightly 

_ ridiculed, and we must say but slightly, as the strictures are so gene 
eral as to be little more than common place remark, which any one 
might make, and this with so little point, as to make no impression 
on the reader. The cream of this book seems to lie in the nutes, and 

the castigation which the author here bestows in prose is infinitely 
more effective than that.of the versified text. We: will take this 
opportunity of seriously recommending this writer to attempt 
no more verse till he-shall have studied the rules of its cunstruc- 
tion, Prosody, cadence, and metre are throughout this poem 
most cruelly neglected and defied, and it is almost impossible to 
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conform the ear to the couplets; ‘as to conforming thetn to the ear 
it is out of the question. 








But notwithstanding this work professes itself to be of general 
application, its principal subject is theatrical management, and the 
management of Drury lane Theatre in particular. And here the au- 
thor shows the cloven foot very plainly. He has presented four drama- 
tic pieces to the Drurylane Committee, which after having been ap- 
proved by Mr. Lamb, and remaining there sometime, have been, at 
his own request, returned; and he has experienced some little 
difficulty in obtaining his manuscripts again. This he considers 
unparalelled ill treatment; but we could here point out to him 
an instance or two which might change his opinion in this par- 
ticular. His gall stirred up and his spleen excited by this cir- 
cumstance, he appears to have formed the design of venting them 
in poetical shape; and we are inclined to suspect, that his incli- 
nation would have confined him to this one subject of satire, had 


not prudence suggested, that it would be better to clothe it in a 


mantle of general censure. Certain it is, however, that here, 
whatever poetic fire is in him breaks forth; the rest of his poem 
is miserably languid, compared with the asperity which ‘reathes 
through this part of it. Mr. P. Moore is the principal object of 
this writer’s reprobation ; and in this respect, the satirist only 
joins the general cry of every person in any degree connected with 
the Theatre, the whole of whom have groaned under his mis-rule, 
ever since he thrust himself into the vacant seat of Mr. Whitbread 
But even on this subject, the notes are more spirited and pointed 
than the text. As a specimen of these, we give the following fa- 
ble, the application of which will be obvious to all our readers. 


There was a in certain city, an Ordinary established for the entertainment 
of the Citizens of the place, which at former times was very genteelly and 
numerously attended, but had latterly, from bad management, greatly 


fallen off. To confess the truth, the guests were shamefully treated; all the 


refuse of the larder being regularly served up to them, while any good things 
that happened to be in it, were suffered to lie by neglected, the Landlord 
well knowing, if the guests were sometimes allowed to taste wholesome 
food, the consequence might be, that they would take a disgust at the trash 
he was in the habit of offering, Accordingly, the unfortunate people could 
get nothing but German sausages, stuffed with the most nauseous and disgus- 
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” ting crudities, that could be only rendered palatable by the excellence of 
~ the cookery, which made many people think it were a pity to have such 
good cookery thrown away—large tareens of milk and water, by way of 
white soup—now and then, a sheep’s trotter, which Peter (for that was the 
Landlord's name) swore, was to all intents and purposes a leg of mutton 5 
and in place of plum-pudding, were monstrous puffs, that on examination, 
were always found to have nothing in them. The half-starved guests bore aly 
this for some time with exemplary patience, under the erroneous idea, that 
nothing better could be procured to offer them. At last, being heartily: 














sick of the constantly dining on German sausages, with soup maigre, and 
apprehending their eyes might be never again blessed with a sight of English 
roast beef, they called the Landlord before them, and complained of their 
treatment.—‘* Gentlemen,’ says he, ‘ take my word for it, German sausage, 
are the most wholesome eating in the world ; and as to milk and water, every 
person must own it is light of digestion, and much superior to turtle soup, 
which might lie heavy on the stomach; it is true, puffs, are not very 
substantial diet, but then you must own you are constantly supplied with 
them.’—He was going on at the same rate, and doubtless would have per- 
suaded them no Lord Mayer’s table was better served than his, had they not 
with one accord interrupted him, crying out that they were determined not 
to be any longer imposed upon.—‘ Well, Gentlemen,’ sayshe, ‘ since you 
. long so much for a slice of English roast beef, you shall have it~Come to me 
on such a day,and I will serve you upa most capital sirloin.’—Upon this assu- 
rance, the guests were somewhat pacified, and came on the appointed day 
with a keen appetite for the solid fare they expected ; but how great was 
their surprise, when, from under the cover appeared a dry juiceless anatomy 
of bones, and what little meat their was on them, so tough, nothing could be 
made of it ! . 

Why, you imposing varlet, (cried the disappointed customers), did you not 
promise us good roast beef ?—‘*Well, Gentlemen, have I not performed it? I 
wil! leave it to any person, if this is net a regular joint—you see there are 
the five ribs ?>—Five ribs! (they all roared in a passion) ; five ribs! But pray, 
where is the meat that should be on them ?—‘ Believe me,’ says cunning 
Peter, « your dislike arises from your palate not being yet sufficiently accus- 
tomed to this fare: only allow me to serve up a similar dish every day, and 
you can't conceive how much you will relish it.’.—At this the guests became 
so incensed, that with one accord, they threw the dish out of the window, 
and turned Peter down stairs. 

At length the Proprietors from whom Peter held the Ordinary, finding the 
disrepute into which Peter's notoriously bad management was bringing it, 
and that, so far from getting any rent, the Concern was fast approaching to 
ruin and bankruptcy, insisted upon seeing the accounts, and jound, to their 

no small surprise, that they already were eight hundred pounds in debt.— 
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*Faith, (said the Proprietors, with one accord), Peter more won't do. * It’s 
the devil of a debt, to be sure,’ replies Peter, ‘ but I have hit upon a famous 
economical scheine that will again set all to rights. In the first place, | 
have discharged my best Cooks, and, in their stead, engaged a set of poor 
creatures from the country, who are willing to take any thing I choose to | 
give them.’—This is economy indeed! (cried they).—‘I knew you would 
like it,’ says Peter ; ‘then I have concluded a contract, on the most mode- 
rate terms, for a constant supply of stale vegetables.—What! (exclaimed 
they,) will not you allow the poor people any meat ?—‘ Not a morsel,’ re- 
plies Peter, ‘ except German sausages; and them, you know, I can make up 
of the worst pork and stall-scrapings. I have moreover bottled up a large 
quantity of sloe-juice mixed with gin, which I will put down in the bills 
as the best old Port; and then if any person asks for Champaign, I have 
capital Perry.’—Gad-a-mercy! (cried they) if you won't poison all your 
guests !’—‘ Never fear,’ says Peter: * between ourselves, the public taste is 
already so vitiated, any stuff will go down with them!’—If it be vitiated 
(replied they), it is you, Peter, they may thank for it: Only set a whole- 
some joint before them, and you'll see how they will fall to.—* Faith,’ 
says Peter, ‘ [ have no idea of trying them.’—No, (said they); the Public 
are not such fools as you take them for; they have sense, if they will use it, 
—‘ Sense! Fiddlestick!’ cries Peter; ‘J know them better: anv garbage is 
good enough for them. ‘To be sure, [ am sadly pelted at times, but, thank 
Heaven, my head is tolerably thick, and can bear it all. Let us then despise 
the Public, as I said in my Letter to the Overseer—by the by, have you seen 
my Letter? I thought it was a pity not to get it printed; but, to be sure, it 
ought to be good, as I was a fortnight composing it; it gave you an idea of 
my genius.’—It did indeed (said they) ; and we believe a very accurate one! 
—‘In the printed copy,’ says Peter, ‘one half was altered, and the other 
omitted, but still there were such touches of the sublime,’—O, damn your 
Letter ! (cried they, losing all patience ;) it was as bad as your Management 
and that’s the devil— How shall we silence the creditors, and put money into 
our pockets, which have been long empty ?—that’s the talk.—‘* Then says 
Peter, I have just calculated, that, by giving only stale vegetables, and keep. © 
ing bad cooks, the expenses will be reduced.’—But the profits! the profits! 
(exclaimed the Proprietors),—‘ [ confess.” says Peter, ‘ they do not come into 
my calculation,—Who will pay (said they) for such vile entertainment as 
you give ?—*Q,’ cries Peter, ‘1 will considerably reduce the prices,’— 
What! (exclaimed they all;) and degrade the oldest and most respectable 
Ordinary in the Town, below the meanest Eating-house? You have now ac- 
complsshed all that was wanting to complete its degradation. It is impossible 
that the Ordinary can ever thrive under your directions, Peter more, 


(To be continued.) 
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Oripinal Portrp. 








‘¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SouTHEY. 





MADRIGAL. 


Pretty maiden wouldst thou read 
In my eyes my inmost thought, 
Can they my soul’s wishes plead, 
With what expression are they fraught ? 
Pretty maiden view them still, 
Let each glance repeated move thee, 
Till thy. heart with rapture fill, 
As thou seest that I love thee. 


Dost thou catch each broken sigh, ' 
Which from my heaving bosom breaks, 

Sympathizing tenderly, 

In the woe thy beauty makes. 

Let them sink deep in thy heart, 

And of cruel scorn reprove thee ; 

All my fiereest pangs impart 

How devotedly I love thee. 


Thy heart was‘never form’d for scorn, 
Nor to delight in others’ woe, 

For happier sentiments thou’rt born, 
With sweeter joys thy soul should glow. 
Ah let me teach thee how to live, 

And earth’s most plendid pleasures prove : 
Bliss to receive is bliss to give, 

Come learn of me—that bliss is Love. 

E. H. 
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SONG.—(In answer to ‘ come tell me said Rosay 


Oh ! what in imprinting on Rosa’s sweet lip, 
The kiss which my passion inspires, 

Makes me feel that celestial nectar I sip, 

And my bosom with new ardor fires: 

Say is it the beanty which there ever smiles, 
Or the peerless vermillion which glows, 

The bright eye above which my fancy beguiles, 
Or her cheeks which may vie with the rose. 


Ah, no! tho’ her beauty for ever must reign, 
And it’s power I ever must prove ; 

Yet not even this my affection could gain, 

| Nor her charms ever teach me to love. 
| If unrivalled in loveliness Rosa appear’d, 
And I but with thousands ador'd, 
ae Her powcr of pleasing were but to be feared, 
In each feature a pang would be stor’d. 


a———— « 





fl It is that when Rosa’s dear lip I impress, 

Her soul seems to breathe in her sigh ; 

Affection inspires her tender caress, 

And rapture beams bright in her eye. 

I feel when her breath with her Edward’s unites, 
And transported she sinks on my knee, 


hs | 


Mh 
Hi 
Ht 


That her heart ev'ry throb of my passion requites, 
That she lives but for love and for me. 
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s¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis”’ CLAUDIAN. 





~ KING’S THEATRE. 


Jan, 29. L'Italiana in AlgierimReunion Villageoise—Zephir ou le retour du 
printemps. 

Feb. 2. Ibid—Ibid—Ihbid, 

— 6, lbid—Spanish Divertissement—Ibid, 

— S. Ibid—Ibid—lIbid. 

— 16. La Modista Raggiratrice—lbid—] bid. 

— 20. Ibid—Grand Divertissement—lbid. 

— 23. Ibid—]bid—Ibid. 


PAUL ET VIRGINIE- 


Saturday, Feb. 1\3—This celebrated ballet, of Gardel’s, which has 
affordéd so much delight to the audiences of the Academie Royale 
de la Musique at Paris, has been presented to the London public 
by Monsicur Guillet. The story is too well known to render ‘any 
capitulation of it necessary. This is one of those ballets, in which 
a beautifully picturesque pastoral scene, pastoral action, and fine 
dancing are substituted for. the brilliant show of the heroic; and 
the rich imagination of the mythological ballets. It presents one 
of those scenes of quiet nature and simple manners, on which the 
eye may delight to repose, after the grander action of a serious, 
or the bustling vivacity of a comic opera; and as such, seems 
likely to hold a considerable place in public favor. It is pro- 
duced in a style which does credit to the Ballet master, and the 
whole of the very strong Corps of Dancers, now engaged at this 
house, are brought forward in a manner well adapted to the full 
display of their diversified and eminent talent, | 


o 


LA MODISTA RAGGIRATRICE. 


Tuesday, Feb. 16. From the opening of this theatre, it was 


evident, that the Opera Buffa. must take the lead for the season 5 
Vor. XIV.—No. 79, T | 
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for strong as the company is in this departmeut, it appears at 

present unequal to the representation of any serious drama, 

Garcia is undoubtedly an exquisite singer; and the works of : 
any composer would receive credit from his performance ; but 

his style and manner are so distinctly referrable to the bu/ffu, that 

it is in this department only we can hoje to see him to perfection. | 
The same remark is precisely applicable to Madame Bettocui; 
she succeeds so eminently in the comic, that we are almost dis. 
posed, (though perhaps erroneously,) to pronounce her exclusively 
Adapted for that line of acting. Some serious actors and actresses 
have been moderately successful in comedy ; but we believe there 
are very few instances of a performer decidedly comic attaining 
any degree of excellence in tragedy. AMBROGETTIS merit asa 
comic actor does not at the present time require confirmation; 
it would perhaps be difficult to point out, on any stage, a man of 
more extensive powers. 

Accordingly, up to the present period, none but comic opera: 
have been represented or announced ; and we hailed with delight 
the name of PatsizLLo, when we saw his opera advertised. Of all 
the composers, whose works have been popular in this country, 
none are so decidedly national as PaisteLtto and Martini ; in the 
works of these masters, we have genuine Italian melody, and they 
are the readiest standards to which we can refer, for the national 
‘characteristic music of Italy. 

“‘ La Modista Raggiratrice,’ or Modest Cunning, is an opera as 
decidedly comic as any we ever saw, and boasts considerabie 

«Merit in. point of laughable effect. This is not the kind of opera 
to display that exquisite pathos and sentiment with whichPats1ELLo s 
“thusic abounds, and of which the celebrated ‘‘Nel cor non piu,” and 


‘€¢fa Rachelina’ ‘are such pointed instances; and he here shows, 


that though he does not possess all the exhilirating vivacity of 
Rossin, he can unite the most exquisite melody with the neces- 
sary portion of comic effect. Though not so fascinating as ‘Li - 
Molinara,” the music of this opera is worthy of its author and 
of the public approbation. . 

The performers throughout exerted themselves with ‘complete 
success. AMBROGETTI, in Don Gavinv, was a8 irresistibly laugh- 
able as he usually is; and Garcia acted as well as he sung. 
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4 Madame Renan imparted all the humor of which it was sus- 
> ceptible, to the character of the arch little milliner ; and. Miss 
~ Corr and Miss Moni acquired deserved applause in the parts 
assigned to them. The excellent fencing duet between Gar cia 
and AmBroGeTTi was rapturously encored, as were the delightful 
air, ‘© Di piacer mi balza il cor,” by Madame Bellochi, and the 
eoucluding duet, ‘‘ Questo 2 d'amore.” by Bettocut and AMBRo- 
GETTI, composed by Liverati. Miss Corni distinguished herself 
in the air ‘* Solo per lui quest’ anima,” by Liverati; and Miss 
Morr, in “Son bella” no Jessso. The opera was attended 
throughout with universal applause. 3 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


1319. 

Jan, 25. Brutus.—Silver Arrow ; or, Harlequin and,Fairy Pari Banon, (Clown 
Mr. Southby.) 

26. Ibid.—Ibid, 

27. Ibid.—Ibid. 

28. Ibid.—Ibid. 

29. Ibid.—Ibid. 

30. Oratorio. 

Brutus.—Ibid, 

. Ibid.—I bid. 

. Ibid.—Ibid. 

. Castle Spectre.—Ibid. 

. Brutus—Ibid. 

8.—I[bid.—Ibid. 

9.—Richard the Third,—IJbiad. 

10.—Brutus,—Ilbid. 

11.—Othello,—High Notions ; or, A Trip to Exmouth. . The musie se- 
leeted and composed by Mr. J. Parry. Sir Eredexgh Augustus 
Pageant, Bart. Mr. Munden; Mr. Franklin, Mr. T. Cook: 
Brisk, Mr. Russell; Zimothy, Mr. Knight; Charlotte, Miés 
Cubitt ; Martha, Mrs. Alsop ; Mrs. O’ Connor, Mrs. Bland. 

12.—Brutus,- Ibid. 

13.—New. Way to Pay Old Debts; Wellborn, Mr. H. Kemble,—Ibid. 

15.—Switzerland; Eugene, Mr. Kean ; Rudolphus, Mr H Kemble; 
Amadeus, Mr. Holland; Duke Frederick, Mr Wl. Jubnstgn 5 
Prince Sigismond, Mass Cubitt; De Belestein, Mr. D. Fisher ; 
Herman, Mr. Hamblin; Hermit, Mr. Powell; Odo, Mr. Ben 
gough ; Berthold, Mr. R. Phillips; Arnold, Mr. Gattie; Gold- 
Jinsheds, Mr. Smith ; Countess Ellinor, Mrs, Glover; Camilla, 
‘Mrs. W. \West ; Ibid. 

16. Brutus,—Ibid. 

17. Hamlet ; Laertes, Mr. Hamblin ;—Ibid, 
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—— 18. Brutus,—Ibid. 

—— 19. John Bull; Job Thornberry, Mr. Oxberry,—Ibid. o 

—— 22. Heroine; or, a Daughter's Courage. The musick by Mr. T, Cooke. 
Baron Lenoir ; Mr. Rae; Sé. Aubin, Mr. H Kemble ; Darmyetii, 
Mr. Bengough ; Father Ambrose ; Mr. Powell ; Freder lek » Miss ¢ 
Carr ; Clairville, Mr. Yarnold ; ” Jaques, Mr. hey: ; Francois, Mr, 
Oxberry ; Bibois, Mr. W atkinson; Murfelt, Mr. Smith; Heviun. 
Mr. Gattie ; 3; Heloise, Mrs. W. W est 5 Marian, Mrs. Orger lh bid, 

— 23. Ibid —Inukeeper’s Daughter. 





HIGH NOTIONS; OF, A TRIP TO EXMOUTH. 


Thursday, February 11,—After the tragedy of « Othello,” in which 
Mr. Kean displayed that soul-thrilling power, which hes so 
often delighted the public, was produced a new farce under the 
above title. This is the production of Mr. Parry, the composer, 
and though it does not boast a very striking orignality, in plot 
or design, it is one of those amusing trifles which pleases by its 
vivacity, and is an agreeable vehicle for some very pretty music.— 
The author has availed himself of Mrs. Malaprop as a prototype, 
whose peculiarities are very ingeniously adapted to Mr. Munden, 
and the dialogue throughout, boasts more point and humor than 
usually is found in these productions. The plot lays in a very 
small compass. 


Sir Frederick Augustus Pageant, formerly a cheesemonger, has succeeded 
to a Baronets title and fortune, and accompanied hy his man Tim and his 
niece, repairs to Exmouth, on an exeursion of pleasure. This niece is be- 
loved by Mr. Franklin, a young gentleman of small fortune, who is appre- 
hensive that the ‘* High Notions,” her uncle has recently acquired will prove 
an immoveable obstacle to their union. To counteract these his servant Brisk 
first assumes the character of Master of the Ceremonies, and waiting upon 
Sir Frederick, announces the arrival of the Duke of Sparto, ambassador from 
Spain, to whom the Baronet is anxious to be introduced. He then presents 
himself as this illustrious personage, and persuades Sir Frederick that Frank- 
din is in reality alord, and insinuates that by their joint interest Sir Frede- 
rick’s name will be included ina forthcoming batch of Peers, and under th» 
delusion, the Baronet bestows on him his niece, with a large fortune, which 
completes the story. The flirting of the lady’s maid with Brisk, in all bis 
different characters, fills up some ofthe chinks of the principal plot. 


These materials are well chosen enough ; and the principal part 
of the amusement arises from the terrible mistakes made by Sir Fre- 
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derivk, in his attempts to use polished language. These, assisted 
by the broad grimace of Mr. Munden, aflorded, sufficient enter- 
tainment to keep the audience in good humor. Russell and 
Knight, contributed most materially to the comic effect of Ue 
piece, and Mr. T. Cooke and Miss Cubitt gave the music to the 
best advantage. And as tragedy seems, at present, to be the prve 
vailing gout at Drury-lane Theatre, we have no doubt that this 
buzatelle will for a considerable time keep its ground, as an agrea- 
bie relief after more sombre productions— | 


SWITZERLAND. 


Monday, February 15.—This tragedy, which has long been un- 
derstood to come from the pen of Miss Jane Porter exeited a 
greater portion of public curiosity than any production of the 
same nature weever recollect. Great were the expectations formed 
of it; and accordingly, at a very early hour, every seat and stand- 
ing place in the theatre was crowded. | 

Its fate is another proof that the dramatic art is one Of itself ; 
and that no merit, howeyer distinguished in another line, can 
ensure success in this. There are very few arts, indeed, in which 
unassisted genius. can attain perfection ; there is in all, some 
mystery, some knack or trick, if we may be allowed the terms, 
which are to be acquired, only by a close observation and an 
intimate acquaintance with the details of its construction. This 
is eminently the case with regard to the drama; and experience 
has shown, that a very limited portion of genius, may, by a 
thorough knowledge of stage effect, attain greater success, than 
the most brilliant talent without. There are, however, some 
features, of the drama so broad and palpable, that we are sur- 
prized that a lady of Miss Porter’s capacity should, in writing 
for the stage, overlook them. ‘These are character, incident, 
and situation ; of all which requisites, her tragedy was miserably 
deficient. 

To this deficiency, it’s want of success is clearly attributable— 

A long and intricate plot, to be explained only by numerous and 
tedious narratives, formed the basis, on which she erected her 
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superstructure ; and from which, any one acquainted with the 
stage might have foretold its downfall. 1t seemed to us, indeed, 
little more than an ingenious romance, in a dramatic shape, The 
plot of a condemned piece rarely interests the public ; nevertheless, 
from the fame of its author in the region of Romance, we should 
have been inclined to give this, if we could by any means have 
collected it. But the tumult, which commenced before the close 
of the second act, rendered this impossible. 

The abundance of narrative and the absence of all kind of inci- 
dent soon affected the audience with insupportable ennui ; which 
at first, expressed itself in coughs, loud talking, and other gentle ' 
hints, but ultimately broke out into vociferations of ‘* Off ! Off!" 
Through the third and fourth acts this clamorous hostility increas. - 
ed, and the fifth was mere pantomime. 

The ‘actors, who felt that they were mere puppets for the develope- 
ment of a plot without any traits of character about them, and dis- 
pirited by the early expressions of disapprobation, all walked 
through their parts ; and with the exception of Mrs. W. West, 
and Mr. Holland, who exerted themselves to the utmost, refused 
any assistance to the sinking adventure. This apathy was parti- 
cularly noticeable in Mr. Kean, who did not in one single in- 
stance, condescend to display his powers. ‘The merit of this we 
leave between him, the author, and the public. The writing, we 
have no doubt from what we heard, is throughout elegant, and 
abounds with fine sentiments. We hope that Miss Porter will 
have the spirit to publish it ; and we may then, perhaps, .make it 
the subject of animadversion in another department of our work, 


THE HEROINE} OR, A DAUGHTER'S COURAGE. 


Monday, February 22nd.—This play has long been understood 
to be fuunded on Madame Genlis’ beautiful Novel, of ‘La siege 
de Rochelle, ou Le Malheur, & La conscience,” elegantly translat- 
ed by Mr. R. C. Dallas, varied in the second title to “the 
Christian Heroine.” As may be judged from this name, religion 
is the grand machine of the story; and we must observe, that 
we never read any work, partaking of fiction, so well cafculated 
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to serve the interests of religion, and in which it was represented 
under a form so captivating. This novel, indeed, displays chris- 
tianity in all its charms; in all its milder characteristics of hue 
mility, benevolence, and tenderness, in all its sublime attributes 
of resignation, fortitude, contempt of this world, and devotion 
to another. All’those by whom such sentiments are prized must 
be delighted with the beautiful excmplification of them in Madame 
Genlis’ work. All this, it is obvious, cannot be transferred to the 
stage; but the story combines incidents so striking, and situa- 
tions so powerful that we were inclined to augur great success, 
from their dramatic effect. ‘This piece, we understand, was o1i- 
ginaly framed with as close'an adherence to the circumstances 
of the novel, as the stage would admit; but this not being ap- 
proved, the two Jast acts were entirely re-written, a total aban- 
donment of the original story adopted, and new incidents, totally 
_ different from the former, introduced ; accordingly, from the trial 
of Clara, in the play called Heloise, we have no more of Madame 
Genlis ; and in our own opinion, every variation has been for the 
worse. The plot of the play, as represented, is as follows :— 


Count Darmfeldt, a favorite of the Elector of Saxony, has privately mar- 
ried the Princess Anne, his daughter; a female child has been the result of 
this union, who has been privately conveyed away by the Count, and by him 
entrusted to the Baron Lenoir, at Paris. Heloise has accordingly been 
brought up from her jnfancy as the daughter of this man, who-is of morose 
temper and vicious habits. She is beloved: by St. dubin, a young widower, 
and father of an interesting: little boy, and they are on the point of being 
united. Darmfeldt has promised Lenoir, that if his daughter makes a splen- 
did match, he will give him a very large sum of money; and Lenoir’s neces- 
sities render such a supply the object of bis most eager desires. St. Aubin's 
estates are entailed on his son; but on the death of that son, revert to him- 

the childs life thus renders his father but a vearly pensioner, whe 
would otherwise possess immense wealth ; Lenoir, therefore to effect his own 
views, determines on murdering the child, and a box containing a dagger, a 
rope ladder and a silk handkerchief, is sent to him from Germany. Heloise, 

| by mistake, opens it, and whilst she is examining the articles, St. Aubin, 
through a window, observes her. He speedily enters; she in confusion re- 
places the articles, and covers them with her veil ; on being questioned what 
she was doing, she replies ‘‘she was embroidering.’’ St. Aubin is shocked at 
the falsehood. About to convey a basket of fruit to the child, in his summer 
house, and enjoy his surprise on finding it there, Heloise is alarmed by the 
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entrance of her reputed father and his assistants ; they stab the child and 
fly. Heloise is discovered on the spot, the instrument of death near her, the 
rope ladder ou the wall, blood on her clothes, S¢.4ubin recognises these article; 
as those he had, before seen in her hand; her interest in the child’s death, 
all these circumstances tend to fix the guilt on her. She must, a least, have 


known the murderer; a word of confession would save her; but that wouk( 


* destroy her father, and she will uot speak it. She prefers encountering death 


ignomy, and worse ; the abborrence of S¢, dubin. On her trial, she is con- 
fronted with her supposed father, who prefers sacrificing her to himself, no 
circumstances appear against him, and she is dismissed, whilst a host of evi- 
dence fixes the guilt on Felvise. 

We learn, however, afterwards, that she has been acquitted, and with Fathe 
Ambrose, a pious monk, her confessor, she proposes to fly from France. 
Lenoir ever fearful that she should betray him, pursues her with his myr- 
midons, and determines to get her within his power. In the disguise of a 
monk, he obtains admission to a farm house, where Heloise and Ambrose 
have taken shelter; his ruffians set fire on the farm, and in the confusion, 
seize Heloiseand Ambrose, whom they convey to a dungeon, in the ruins of 
an old castle.—Darmfelt arrives in Paris, for the purpose of conducting his 
daughter to Saxcny, aud demands her of Lenoir, who attempts to fix the zuilt 
on her; ber father is incredulous. Meantime, the ruined castle has been 
searched by the servants of S¢. 4ubin, who is anxious to ascertain the fate of 
Heloise, ani the voice of herself and Ambrose, heard to issue from the vault; 
the miscreants who guard them are attaeked and defeated, and she is rescued, 
and repairing to Paris, meets her real father. The child is now discovered 
not to have been wounded to death, but under the care of a peasant, to have 
recovered ; he is now introduced, aud by his terror of him, sufficiently indi- 
cates the actual murderer, to whom Heloise is no longer bound by any ties of 
suppusitious duty. This ends the picce. Its serious teuor is, in some mea- 
sure relieved by the introduction of a servant, called Francois, who possesses 


the old fashioned peculiarity of an ardent attachment to good liquor. 


This fable, though possessing some forcible incidents and strik- 
ing situations, isin our opinion, far inferior to the original story ; 
and we regret that a mistaken judgment should have influenced 
the author, (Mr. R. Phillips, the player,) to have deviated from 
his first plan. . 


The piay is throughout of the’deepest interest ;~the situation of 
Heloise is as striking as any thing the drama can produce, and she 
carries all our sympathies along with her. The first act, however, 
is by far the best of the three; in the second and third, the action 
languishes, the plot appears lame, and much less effective than it 
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might have been. The language is by no means censurable, yet 
does not boast any peculiar merit. The character of Lenoir, is 





not so forcibly drawn as it might have been, and besides him, 
there is lit'le attempt at character in the piece. The author seems 


to have been so satisfied of the interest which must attach to 


Heloise, as to think it superfluous to bring foward the other cha. 
racters. St. Aubin, boasts no distinguished traits; nor does 
Darmfeldt, beyond the natural feelings of a father in his situa- 
tion. 

The performers exerted themselves to the utmost, in behalf of 
the plav. Mr. Rag gave to the gloomy and plotting Lenoir, all 


- the force of which it was susceptible ; his confusion when closely 


questioned by Darmfeldt was admirable. Mr. H Kemsre did 
all that could be done for St. dubin, and displayed a considerable 
degree of energy; in the pathetic, we think this gentleman is 
very successful Mr. Bencoucu was very spirited in the injured 
father, and OxBerry was very amusing as the drunken servant. 
Mrs. West was all in all; on her depended all the effect of the 


piece, and she did it more than justice, In tt» first act, which 


- was the most powerful, she was particularly touchi g~ The 


music by Mr. T. Cooke is throughout pleasing. ne piece was 
received with considerable applause, and announced for repetition 
withont one dissentient voice. f 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


1819. 
Jan. 25. Romeo and Juliet—Harlequin Munchausen, 
r— 26. Venice Preserved—Ibid. . 


_—— 27. Rob Roy—Ibid. f 
— —— 28. School for Scandal Ibid. - 
- — 29. Guy Mannering ; Meg Merrilies, Miss Somerville—Ibid. 
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—— 30. No performance. 
Feb. 1. Jane Shore—Jbid. 
—- 2. Rob Roy—lIbid. 


— 3, Point of Honour—Who’s the Dupe ; Doiley, Mr. W. Farren; San- 


Jord, Mr.Connor: Granger, Mr. Jones; Gradus, Mr, Fawcett ; 
Elizabeth, Mrs. T. Hill; Charlotte, Mrs. Gibbs—lbid. 

4. Beggar’s Opera ; Macheath, Mr. Hunt—\bid—lIbid, 

5. Guy Mannering—HarlequinMunchausen. 

—— 6. Soldier’s Daughter—Ibid. 

—— 8. Jane Shore—Ibid. 


%— 9. Rob Roy—Ibid. 
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Feb. 10. Evadne ; or, the Statue ; King of Naples, Mr. Abbot; Ludovico 
Mr. Macready; Colonna, Mr. Young ; Vicentio, Mr. C. Kemble; 
“palatrvo, Mr Connor; Evadne, Miss O'Neill; Olivia, Mrs. Fau- 
cit—Who’s the Dupe, 

—— Tl. Ibid—Libertine. 

a— 12. Beggar's Opera—Piace Hunters ; Fortintrass Hopestock, Mr. Lis- 
ton; Teckmore, Mr. Atkins; Welworth, Mr. Abbott ; Rebuff, Mr. 
Jefleries ; Mungoozle, Mr. Blanchard ;Lyar, Mr. Connor 5° Grind: 
beans, Mr. Menage; Adrs. Orvonoko 3 Mrs. Davenport 3 Lucy 
Dimple, Miss Beaumont—lLiarlequin Munchausen, ; 

—— 13. Evadne—lIbid, 

—— 15. Ibid—iariequin Munuchausen. 

— 16. Rob Roy—tl w to zet a place—Sleep Walker. 

—— 17. Duenna; Don Jerome, Me. W. Parveu ; Carlos, Mr. Hunt; Louisa, 
Mrs. 1b. Hill—Critick. 

m— 18. Evadne—Barber of Seville. 

—— 19. Beggar’s Opera—How to get a Piace—Harlequin Munehausen. 

— 20. Evadne— ove, Law, and Physic. 

—— 22. Ibid—Blue Beard. 

—— 23. Duenna—liun ‘Ton; Str John Tratley, Mr W. Farren, 





MR. HUNT. 


Thursday, February 4.—A new member, of the above name, has 
been added to the vocal corps of this establishment, and made his 
first appearance at this ‘theatre, on this evening. He was an- 
nounced as quite new to the stage, and accordingly, many allo:- 
ances are tu be made. As yet, imperfect in his art, he carinot a 
sume a very high rank in his profession; but he possesses thove 
requisites, which, with due care and attention, may enable Jin 
to doso. The compass of his voice is confined, and towards the - 
upper notes, rather husky ; his transition from the natural voice 
to the falsetto, is lame anc imperfect; nor are the tones of his 
falsetto clear. These defects may all be surmounted by good 
teaching and persevering assiduity ; and under the skilful tuition 
of Mr. Bishop, we have no doubt they will all give place to the 
opposite perfections. The lower notes of his voice are full, clear, 
and powerful; the middle ones have the same advantage ; and : 
though hefdoes not possess sufficient art to surmount the defects 4 
of his ‘voice, he displays enough to execute with precision and } 
effect the music assigned to him. There is, moreover, a spirit q 
and expression in his style, which, in the character of Macheath, 
were peculiarly effective. His person is tall, well formed, avd 
well calculated for the stage; his countenance is expressive and 
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pleasing, and his wait and deportment gentlemanly.’ If he will 
endeavor to speak a little slower, and study the meaning of his 
author, we are confident, that, as an actor, he will be far from 
contemptible. His manner of giving ‘‘ How happy could I be 
with either,” evinced a knowledge of the stage, which he will find 
exceedingly useful When the purport of what he cither says or 
sings, is decidedly addressed to the person with him on the stage, 
he would do well to turn himself rather to that person than to 
the audience ; and if he would pay more attention to the spirit 
of the dialogue, we are sure he could give it with considerable 
effect. Ile has been received with great favor by the public, 
and if he will avail himself of these remarks, and others of a like 
nature, from different well-wishers, he will advance rapidly in his 


profession, and prove a valuable ac juisition to the theatre. 
EVADNE, OR THE STATUE, 


Wednesday, Feb. 10ih.—Mr. Shiel’s perennial muse has this 
season put forth her blossoms very early ; and it would perhaps have 
been as well, if-they had been matured by the influence of judg- 
ment. ‘Phe fable of the new tragedy is as follows : 


Ludovico, chief minister and favorite of the King of Naples, conceives the 
de«:zn of destroying his master’s life, and raising himself to the throne, 
With this view he begins by exciting in the King a guilty passion for Evadue, 
sister of Coionna (a nobleman of Naples,) and pledges himself that the brother 
shall consent to the sister’s shame. The traitor has no intention of sacrifi- 
eing Evadne, whom he secretly loves, to the King, but sets the plot in moves 
ment to destroy the King by Colunna’s hand. It is further necessary that, to 
obtaiu Evadne, her Mover, Vicentiv, should be disposed of, by marriage to 
Olivia, Ludovico’s kinswoman, who loves him. Vicentio is accordingly re- 
called from a foreign embassy ; and upon his return, is told by Ludovico that 
Evadue was false, aud had become the mistress of the King. Vicentio is per- 
suaded to believe his mistress faithless, on the evidence of a letter written hy 
Evadne, containing a passionate avowal of tenderness, really intended for 
Vi icentio, but by the change cf name, contrived by Ludovico, to appear ad- 
dressed to the King. Vicentio meets Evadue, reproaches her with her false- 
hood, is half persuaded by her protestaticns of her i innocence ; but asks, as 
the last means of removing his suspicions, that she should let him see whether 
she still wore round her neck his picture, which he had given her at his des 
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parture. She produces the picture, and gives it to him—it is the picture of 
the King—Viceniio becomes furious, Colonna enters, insults, and challenges 
Vicentio. Olivia repents her guilt, confesses to Evadne that she had con- 
trived the false letter, and substituted the picture of the King for that of 
Vicentio round Evadne’s neck, at the instigation of Ludovico, who engaged 
to reward her by making Vicentio her husband. Colonna and Vicentio fight ; 
the latter is supposed dead, aud the former confined in a dungeon, and 
deomed to die. Ludovico visits him, gives him his freedom, tells him that 
the King demanded his sister’s shame, and his own acquiescence, as the price 
of his pardon, persuades him, by artfully working on his feelings, to give a 
seeming consent ; to invite the King to his palace, and at the moment when 
he expects the brother's base sacrifice of the sister's honor, to murder him, 
The king is invited and feasted by Colonna, The hour of rest approaches, 
and the King retires to hischamber, Colonna enters an adjoining apartment 
and proceeds to the door of that in which the King lay. He unsheaths the 
dagger, and is about to open the door, when he hears a voice—It is Evadne ; 
she knew his purpuse, and persuades him to let her meet the King, He 
consents, but doubtful of her virtue, conceals himself so as to overhear what 
passes, The King meets Evadne; she evades his dishonorable propositions, 
by calling his attention, with mysterious and solemn pathos, to the statutes 
of her family, which stood in the chamber, At length she comes to one 
tatute, and asks the King if he knew it. It was her father’s, who had been 
the King’s tutor, and died by a stroke aimed at the King in battle, She em- 
braces the statute, and invokes the spirit of her parent, The King is moved 
—abandons his base wishes—Colonna comes forth, embraces his sister, and is 
reconciled to the King. Ludovico is approaching—Colonna places the King. 
behind the statues, and Evadne retires, Ludovico enters, and is told by 
Colonna that the King is dead, His joy and ambition burst forth tumultu- 
ously. He tells Colonna he shall die the death of a murderer, orders the 
guards to advance and seize him,when suddenly the King appears before him. 
—Ludovico is confounded—recovers himself—and tries the success of hhypo- 
erisy—is spurned by the King—then, roused to the vengeance of despair, 


makes an attempt to kill the King, and is himself killed by Colouna, and the 
play concludes. 


That Mr. Shiel possesses a very large portion of dramatic ge- 
nius, and a most luxurious poetic fancy, cannot now be denied; 
and it is equally true, that these advantages by no means occa- 
sion his productions to be faultless. Their principal defects are 
in some measure attributable to his national character ; and an 


excess of Hibernian warmth derogates as much from the beauty of 
his poetry, as it does from the intelligibility of his countryman, 
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‘Mr. Phillips. His dramas partake too much of the German 






school; and an extravagance of plot and situation, possessing 
more of dramatic horror, than of true dramatic pathos, have 
hitherto characterized them: In ‘ Evadne,” this latter fault has 
been guarded against ; nor are its incidents cf that horrific na- 
ture which disfigured ‘* Bellamira.” They are, for she most part, 
well conceived, striking, and affecting. The outline of the fable, 
asis acknowledged by the preface, is borrowed from Shirley’s tra- 
gedy of the ‘ Traitor ;” but for the skill of its developement, the 
art with which all its intricacies are brought within compass, and 
naturally unravelled, Mr. Shiel is exclusively entitled to our 
praise. The denouement, which is, by some, thought the prin- 
cipal beauty of the play, is, in our opinion, one of its greatest de- 
fects; it is inconsistent, unnatural, and ineffective. That a 
libertine monarch, whose passions are fired to the utmost by the 
hope of speedy gratification, with the object before his eyes, and 
within his grasp, should be deterred by the remembrance which a 
statue can awaken, is rather more than our imagination can well 
conceive. If he possessed so much sensibility, he could never 
have formed his iniquitous project, of buying the sister’s charms 
with the forfeit life of her brother, We think, too, that when the 
a(tention and interest have been vigorously excited through five 
acts, so feeble a catastrophe produces a freezing effect. Neither 
does the termination partake sufficient of the pathetic, to: come 
within the denomination of tragedy: the lovers are united ; all 
evils are done away ; and no one falls but the villain, who 
throughout has merited our execration. 

The most glaring defect in this play, however, and which is so 
offensive, (to us at least) as to excite downright disgust, is in the 
character and conduct of Vicentio, who, upon one or two cir- 
cumstances, which excite his suspicions of her fidelity, adopts to a 
tender and doting woman, the most consummate brutality ; he 
not only vehemently reproaches her, in terms which no gentle- 
man would use, he refuses to hear her defence, he meets her 
public ly in the street, where he affects not even to know her, and 
whilst she is hanging about him, in all the fondness of passion 

and the despair which the idea of his danger excites, he ests her 
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to the earth, With the most cool and diabolical malignity, he 
expresses the following wish. 


“ then, Evadne, then, 

When the world’s seorn is on thee, let me see 
Thee, old in youth, and bending ’neath the load 
Of sorrow, not of time—then let me see thee, 





And mayst thou, as I pass, lift up thy head 
But onee from the sad earth, and then Evadne 


Look down again for ever ? 


This in the lover, the hero of the piece, for whom we are to be 
interested—For this we. can never forgive Mr. Shiel ; it excited in 
us indignation against the writer, and abhorrence of his hero; 
and we think, that with an audience of genuine sensibility, it 
would have sufficed to damn the play. The finished brutality of 
such a conduct attribeted to the character otherwise amiable, 
excites a suspicion of’a kindred feeling in the author. There is 
little delicacy either, in the lady’s pertinacious entreaties to this 
exquisite lover—In fact, a total absence of all delicacy of senti- 
ment is a prominent characteristic of Mr. Shiel’s plays. 

The only delineations of character in this tragedy, are those 
of Ludovico, and Colonna ; the first of which is a masterly picture 
of the smooth faced, insinuating, thoroughbred villain. It is al- 
together natural ; it is exhibited without any one of those traits 
that excite disgust, further than the baseness and depravity cf 
his heart ; his deportment is mild, gentle, and conciliating, and 
all his villany has a sufficient motive and incitement to give pro- 
bability to it. This character was most admirably performed by 
Mr. Macready, it was, indeed, a finished piece of acting; criticism 
could discover no fault, nor could imagination lend another ex- 
cellence to it. We do not think that so perfect a picture of the 
calculating, skilful, polished villain was ever exhibited on the 
stage, Colonna is a simple outline of a high spirited impetuous 
nobleman, rigorously tenacious of his family’s honor, and sincere 
and noble in his loyalty ; a very fit subject to be worked on, by 
such a character as Ludovico. It was finely performed by Mr. 
Young ; his declamation on the opening of the play, and his de- 
fiance of Vicentio, were finished touches of dramatic excellence. 
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Ja some parts, we thought him too boisterous ; and once, rather 
jadicrously so. Evadne, though it possesses no nice distinguish- 
ing traits of character, nevertheless afforded much scope for the 


-exquisite performance of Miss O‘Neil. Never, perhaps, did her 


powers produce a greater effect on her audience, than shen she 
endeavors to pass from despair to a cheerful and gay appearance, 
to divert her brother’s anger from Vicentio. Two or three touches 
of this nature, which occurred in the course of the play, enabled 
this inimitable performer to command that admiration, which is 
so justly her due, To the last scene with the King, where she 
rehearses the exploits of her ancestors, and finally calls to his 
mind the devoted attachment of her father to him, she imparted 
a dignity, so impressive as to amount almost to awful, Without 
this, indeed, the scene must have wholly failed of effect. The 
characters of the King and Olivia were very ably sustained by Mr. 
Abbott and Mrs. Faucit- 

The poetry of this play, like ail others of Mr. Shiel’s writings, 
abounds in the figurative; and, as a natural consequence, there is 
much inequality; some of it being exquisitely beautiful, some out- 
rageous, some insipid, and there isa great deal exceedingly coarse. 
Images taken from death, graves, churchyards, and corruption, he 
seems particularly partial to; we must confess that we are not. 

This tragedy, on the whole, will not detract from Mr. Shiel's 
reputation; and inasmuch as some of the defects of his former 
pieces are here laid aside, it will increase it ; but until he avoids 
those which we have pointed out, and to which he seems to have 
a peculiar penchant, he will never become a favorite writer. 


THE PLACE-HONTERS, 


Friday, Feb, 12.—After the Beggar's Opera, in which Mr. Hunt 
oppeared for the second time, and seems to gain upon the 
public, was produced a new farce of the above title. Plot, 
incident, and situation were not the qualities on which it rested 
its claims to public approbation. Of these it was lamentably de- 
ficient, They consisted simply in the persevering efforts of For- 
tanbras to procure access to the Commissioners of customs, for the 
Purpose of obtaining a place. To this all the inferior ofiicers 
Of the establishment oppose themselves, and he displays much in- 
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genuity in accomplishing his end. He meets a young lady who 
has the same object in view, on behalf of a lover, and hopes to 
attain his purpose by contriving to place his own peti ion in her 
hands, and with-drawing her’s, which he pockets. Subsequently a- 
vailing himself of a cloak, hat, and wig, which he borrows of 
an old gentleman who has fallen fast asleep, to pop into the audi- 
ence room, he presents his petition, and is unexpectedly gratified 
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I 
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i by an immediate consent, and an order to have th: appointment 
Hh made out accerdingly ; he finds, however, that he has been 
caught in his own trap ; that he has presented the lady’s petition 


hin instead of his own, and that the place has thus devolved to ano- 
iii | ther candidate. With this is combined the endeavor of Mrs: 
; lity Oronoko to obtain the place of keeper to a tobacco warehouse, 
te I promised to her late husband. As she cannot hold it in person, 
aa! she is anxious to procure a new husband, and her desires fall on 
Fortinbrass, who in the absence of any other hope, is glad enough 
to avail himself of this ; but upon the near prospect of an unin- 4 
“at eumbered place, afterwards treats her with scorn. There is a!soa : 
fi very amusing scene between Fortinbrass anda Mr. Munkoozle, an 

lt iI old gentleman who has served abroad, is superannuated, and very 3 
i deaf, and who is soliciting a place for his nephew. It is in the o 
character of this very nephew, that Fortinbrass obtains access to 
Hf him, when he finds him asleep. The confusion which the old 
rt gentleman's memory makes between past occurrences and present, 
a in the story he tells, is very whimsical. 

i Poor as is the plot and barren of incident and situation, the 
A Ets point and humor of the dialogue raised this trifle to a higher 
i a rank than the ordinary run of farces. It possessed more genuine e 
it 7 wit than any piece of the kind that has appeared this loug time, 4 
q and was wholly free from that buffoonery, which introduced by 
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O’Kezere, has been deemed the essence of farce to the present day. 
i It was of an older and better school. On the first night it was 
qi i well received, on the second the lameness of its conclusion 1 
iA ga was fatal to it; and it has since been reduced to one act, in . 
‘ which shape itis acceptable to the public. Liston and BLhancHarD 
exerted themselves very successfully; and Miss Beaumont per- 
i hy formed the part of Lucy Dimple with a fascinating naivete, 
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